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Chapter I 



Introduction and Overview 



Motivation for Rigorous Research on Teacher Induction 

In recent years, researchers have argued diat die shortage of highly qualified teachers in 
poor school districts may have less to do with die difficulties of attracting new teachers dian 
widi retaining them (Ingersoll 2001). National data on teacher mobility suggest that 46 
percent of beginning teachers leave die classroom within five years (Ingersoll 2003). For 
school districts that serve disadvantaged families, the problem is even more acute (Hanushek 
et al. 2004). 

High teacher turnover can have several negative consequences. It can hurt student 
achievement by reducing die overall experience level of the teaching force. It can impose a 
high cost on districts that must recruit, hire, and train replacement teachers. And finally, it 
can disrupt school culture and the continuity of die overall school experience, which makes 
it more difficult for other teachers and principals to do their jobs well. 

One of die main policy responses to the problem of turnover among beginning teachers 
is to support diem widi a formal induction program. Such a program might include some 
combination of school and district orientation sessions, special in-service training 
(professional development), mentoring from an experienced teacher, classroom observation, 
and formative assessment (constructive feedback). While most districts use some form of 
teacher induction or mentoring, they typically do so in response to an unfunded state 
mandate and with modest local resources (Berry et al. 2002; Smith and Ingersoll 2004). As a 
result, teacher induction is common, but high intensity teacher induction is rare. 

The main reason that school districts do not offer more support to new teachers is that 
high-intensity teacher induction is expensive, and there is little empirical evidence on 
whether investing more resources in a more intensive, and hence more expensive, induction 
program would help die most needy and hard-to-staff districts attract, develop, and retain 
their beginning teachers. 

According to several research reviews (Ingersoll and Kralik 2004; Totterdell et al. 2004; 
Lopez et al. 2004), very little of die research on teacher induction to date has been 
conclusive or rigorous. Research based on federal statistics (e.g.. Smith and Ingersoll 2004; 
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Henke et al. 2000) can provide a useful, nationally representative perspective on the issue, 
but it relies necessarily on improvised definitions of teacher induction programs and is 
limited in the range of outcomes that can be examined. Research at the local level (e.g. 
Fuller 2003; Youngs 2002) rarely involves statistically similar program and control groups 
such that differences in outcomes between the two can be attributed to induction without 
making restrictive assumptions. For example, several researchers have reported either 
retention rates for program participants absent a comparison group or simply refers to the 
overall state retention rate as a benchmark (Odell and Ferraro 1992; Tushnet et al. 2002). 
None of these non experimental approaches produces convincing estimates of the impact of 
interest: the retention rate for participants compared to what it would have been in the absence 
of die program. 

The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, which reautiiorized die Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA), emphasizes die importance of teacher quality in 
student improvement. Tide II, Part A of ESEA — the Improving Teacher Quality State 
Grants program — provides nearly $3 billion a year to states to prepare, train, and recruit 
high quality teachers. In addition, several proposals for reautiiorizing die Higher Education 
Act include funds for teacher induction programs. These initiatives stress the need to 
conduct rigorous research to determine whether state and local efforts to implement high- 
intensity teacher induction programs are having a measurable impact on teacher retention 
and its associated positive outcomes for teachers and students. 

The Impact Evaluation of Teacher Induction 

To provide the scientific evidence tiiat will support sound decisions about teacher 
induction, die National Center for Education Evaluation witiiin the U.S. Department of 
Education’s (ED) Institute of Education Sciences (IES) has contracted with Mathematica 
Policy Research, Inc. (MPR) to conduct die Evaluation of die Impact of Teacher Induction 
Programs. The study will examine whetiier high-intensity teacher induction programs lead 
to higher teacher retention rates and otiier positive teacher and student outcomes. More 
specifically, it will address the following research questions: What types of induction services 
are delivered and at what cost? Does induction raise the teacher retention rate? What are 
die characteristics of those retained versus those who leave? Does induction affect teacher 
practices? Does induction affect student performance? 

Conceptual Background for the Study 

To begin to answer these research questions, die mechanisms by which teacher 
induction programs may lead to teacher and student outcomes must be understood. Figure 
1.1 illustrates these mechanisms and highlights some of die contextual factors that are useful 
to consider in the study design, data collection, and analysis. 
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Figure 1.1: Conceptual Framework for the Effects of Teacher Induction Programs on 

Teacher and Student Outcomes 




Context. The structure and functioning of the induction program will likely be 
influenced by die characteristics of the local area, the school, the beginning teacher’s 
classroom, and die teacher herself (Box A in Figure 1.1). Teacher and student outcomes may 
be directly affected, for example, by neighborhood demographics, die degree of 
administrative and financial support for beginning teachers, die percentage of a classroom’s 
students with special needs or special education status, and teachers’ employment history. 

Induction Program Components. Induction programs can include a variety of 
possible components (Box B, Figure 1.1). There is no “one-size-fits-all” model of teacher 
induction either in theory or in practice: different programs emphasize different goals. 

Moreover, since many programs have multiple goals, the distinctions between program 
models may not be clear-cut. For instance, programs can stress to a greater or lesser extent 
such components as orientation, assessment, professional development workshops, 
mentoring, peer coaching, small group activities, and classroom observation (see die arrow 
in Figure 1.1). The more intense the emphasis on a given component, die larger its effect on 
outcomes — presumably. But even the intensity with which a component is implemented can 
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vary in terms of quality, duration, and frequency. In this study, we will experimentally vary 
die intensity of induction by packaging induction services into a specially selected high- 
intensity program (treatment group) and comparing die outcomes of teachers in this group 
with outcomes for teachers in die prevailing, lower intensity induction program in die 
district (control group). 

Outcomes for Beginning Teachers. Induction generally has two goals: to strengthen 
beginning teachers’ attachment to the profession (as revealed through mobility patterns) and 
to improve their teaching skills (Box D, Figure 1.1). The latter can be thought of as a key 
outcome for teachers and as a mediating variable that helps to explain the possible impact on 
retention in the profession. 

Induction could also affect several additional mediating factors (Box C) that could help 
to explain changes in retention outcomes. For instance, teacher integration, in terms of 
understanding school procedures and culture as well as feeling professionally and socially 
involved and invested in the school, may well influence a teacher’s effectiveness and desire 
to remain in the profession. Insofar as induction can more successfully integrate new 
teachers by reinforcing their skills and creating a sense of community among them, their 
mentors, and school administrators, it can further influence retention. Finally, die support 
provided by an induction program can also foster positive teacher attitudes about students, 
colleagues, compensation, and school facilities and administration, which in turn can raise 
faculty morale, improve teacher performance in the classroom, and, by extension, motivate 
students more effectively. 

Student Outcomes. The ultimate goal of induction programs is to improve students’ 
academic outcomes (in Box D). Improvements in die teaching force achieved through 
induction can also have other positive effects on students, such as reducing behavioral 
problems, improving attendance, and curbing tardiness and disciplinary incidents. 



Overview of the Study Design 

The main purpose of the impact evaluation is to determine die size and strength of the 
relationships shown in Figure 1.1 between the intensity of teacher induction services and the 
positive teacher and student outcomes. This relationship is the impact of high-intensity 
induction. This impact will be measured through a rigorous experimental design, in which 
study schools are randomly assigned to either a treatment group, which will participate in a 
specially selected high-intensity teacher induction program (described below), or a control 
group, which will operate under die district’s usual teacher induction program. 1 We will 
implement this random assignment process in 17 school districts around die country. 

While the districts selected for the study do not form a nationally representative sample, 
they are drawn from 13 states with a variety of regulatory, administrative, and demographic 



1 Because it would not be feasible to vary the intensity of induction programs within a school building, 
the unit of random assignment is the school. The details of random assignment are discussed in Chapter II. 
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contexts. Results of the study will therefore be generalizable to similar districts of interest 
around the country. From these 17 districts, we will enroll 960 teachers in approximately 
400 schools that will make up die research sample, or an average of about 56 teachers in 24 
schools per district. 

This random assignment design will allow us to attribute differences in average 
outcomes between die treatment and control groups to differences between the high- 
intensity induction services and die prevailing services ratiier than differences in school, 
teacher, or student characteristics. The large sample size ensures that the design has the 
statistical power to detect meaningful impacts. 

The Treatment: High-Intensity Induction Programs 

The treatment examined in this study is high-intensity teacher induction designed by 
two providers, the New Teacher Center (NTC) at the University of California-Santa Cruz, 
and Educational Testing Service (ETS) in Princeton, New Jersey. The programs are called 
die Santa Cruz New Teacher Project and the Patliwise Framework Induction Model; both 
are described in detail below. A prominent feature of the models is the use of mentors who 
are trained extensively and released from teaching for die entire year so they can dedicate 
100 percent of their time to supporting new teachers. In this study, each mentor will 
support approximately 12 teachers for one year." 

The NTC and ETS models were competitively selected with input from external raters, 
who judged them to have die highest quality and intensity of induction support available in 
die field and exemplifying what are considered to be best practices in supporting new 
teachers. 

NTC and ETS will each implement their respective programs in about half of the 
districts in the study. Together, the programs will be used to estimate an effect of high- 
intensity teacher induction that is not tied to any one provider or model. Because these two 
programs were deemed to be exemplary, they provide an excellent representation of die 
potential for high-intensity teacher induction to succeed. This study is further designed so 
that these two programs will be especially well implemented. WestEd, an independent 
research organization with experience in studying how teacher induction programs are 
implemented, is serving as a subcontractor to MPR to oversee the implementation of die 
NTC and ETS programs. The choice of exemplary programs and the expected quality of 
implementation will allow us to interpret the study findings as an accurate representation of 
die efficacy of high-intensity induction under favorable conditions, rather than simply die 
average effectiveness of such programs where implementation may be uneven. 

Both induction programs are designed to reduce teacher attrition, enhance instructional 
practice, and improve student performance. They work toward these core goals through 



2 Because of uncertainty in hiring patterns, the ratio may fluctuate between 10:1 and 14:1, but the exact 
caseloads will be monitored and included in any data analysis on the program’s effects. 
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very similarly structured sets of services, with regular mentoring and professional 
development workshops being the most extensive forms of support in each. Bodi are also 
based on frameworks that, diough not identical, define what are believed to be good 
teaching practices. For instance, each framework is used to structure die interaction 
between the beginning teacher and mentor over tire course of die year, thus helping to 
determine which aspect of a novice’s teaching requires attention. 

New Teacher Center: The NTC Induction Program 

The NTC induction program will consist of a year-long curriculum in which beginning 
teachers are provided with an orientation, one-on-one weekly meetings with mentors, a 
monthly seminar series, and special release days to both focus on classroom management 
and observe exemplary practice. 

Mentor Recruitment. Because die core source of teacher support is a full-time 
mentor who has been released from all teaching responsibilities, die program actually begins 
with die recruitment of a highly qualified, experienced teacher to serve in this position. 
Selection criteria for die mentor include a current teaching credential, at least five years of 
recent teaching experience, recognized expertise in standards-based instruction and subject 
matter knowledge, good interpersonal skills, and a demonstrated commitment to 
professional growth for teachers. In order to choose the most qualified candidates, multiple 
stakeholders interview applicants and carefully score the applicants’ responses to a set of 
interview questions. 

Mentor Training. Once selected, mentors attend four training sessions over the 
course of die school year and are supported more regularly in weekly mentor forums. The 
training sessions last for four, three, three, and two full days, respectively. In addition to 
defining die mentor’s role, the first session covers the skills essential to effective mentoring, 
such as building relationships; effective communication and support; assessing practice; and 
identifying teachers’ needs. The second session covers more sophisticated teacher coaching 
and observation strategies, including how to collect and analyze classroom data, how to 
apply professional standards to the data collection process, and how to give strategic and 
supportive feedback to the teacher. The third session focuses on helping beginning teachers 
to identify student needs, plan for differentiated instruction, and work toward desired 
student outcomes. The final session focuses on helping beginning teachers to review their 
professional goals, continuing to examine their teaching practice, finishing off the year well, 
and reflecting on the mentoring experience, including considering steps to continued 
development as a mentor. 

Mentor Support. Mentors are supported through weekly coaching forums that focus 
on tire development of a collaborative community of beginning teachers, program 
implementation issues or obstacles, emerging leadership skills, and accountability to the 
district for their work. Mentors are expected to meet regularly with school principals, and 
die fomms help them understand and fulfill this responsibility as well. The forums are 
facilitated by a designated NTC staff member for each district, who supports the program in 
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all stages of implementation throughout the year. District staff are expected to participate as 
well. 



Formative Assessment and Mentor-Teacher Interaction. The approach to mentor- 
beginning teacher interaction is based on die Formative Assessment System (FAS) — a series 
of collaborations between mentor and teacher that focus on student learning. “A variety of 
carefully designed tools are used to structure the mentor-beginning teacher interactions and 
support each beginning teacher’s development in relation to professional teaching standards. 
The focus, process, and pacing of the FAS tools are determined collaboratively by die 
mentor and beginning teacher in light of die teacher’s individual needs” (NTC program 
materials). 

The FAS “tools” include activities, protocols, and supports used by the mentor to guide 
die beginning teacher and, through collaboration, to document die teacher’s work. One 
such tool is die Collaborative Assessment Log, in which the mentor and beginning teacher 
record weekly successes and challenges in relation to professional standards, develop next 
steps, and identify needed support. According to NTC, die log 

“is die central tool of die FAS process; it provides a framework for. . .ongoing 
conversations with the mentor. During each meeting and classroom visit, die 
Collaborative Assessment Log reminds [die beginning teacher] to celebrate 
classroom successes, identify and prioritize challenges, and commit to specific next 
steps. The Log not only guides the interaction, but also serves to document 
. . .professional growth.” 

Evidence of teacher practice, including student work, collected by the teacher is used to 
help determine teacher development. 

The FAS is structured around the California professional teaching standards and a 
continuum of teacher development. Areas for growth in the teaching profession are 
identified in relation to these standards: 

“Professional standards are used to provide a clearly articulated, well-validated 
vision of best practice and a framework within which mentors can focus their work 
with beginning teachers. The language of die standards helps mentors and 
beginning teachers carry on instruction- and learning-focused conversations and 
assists beginning teachers in setting professional goals” (NTC program materials). 

Additional Tools. Additional tools that support and help to develop beginning 
teachers include monthly seminars; a self-assessment summary, in which a beginning teacher 
articulates his or her strengths and areas for professional growth with regard to the teaching 
standards; an individual learning plan — die foundation for support and formative 
assessment — which is used to identify a goal in a particular content area and its anticipated 
impact on student learning (during the year, die teacher revisits and refines these goals); a 
mid-year review; an interactive journal; classroom observations; lesson-planning tools; and 
reflections on one’s professional growth — an end-of-tlie-year process through which 
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mentors assess novices’ practice while identifying successes and key decisions affecting 
student achievement by analyzing standards based evidence of student learning. 

ETS: The Pathwise Framework Induction Program 

Similar to what is provided by NTC, the ETS program also consists of a year-long 
curriculum in which beginning teachers are provided an orientation, one-on-one weekly 
meetings with mentors, and monthly professional development sessions. They are also 
convened for monthly study groups with their mentors and odier beginning teachers. 

Mentor Recruitment. The program begins widi die recruitment and selection of 
mentors; viable candidates must have at least five years of teaching experience (widi at least 
two years in the current district) and a range of skills similar to those sought in the NTC 
recruitment process. Mentors should also have expertise in standards-based instruction, 
subject matter knowledge, good interpersonal skills, experience working widi adults, and a 
commitment to die professional growth of beginning teachers. 

Mentor Training. Mentors attend tiiree training sessions, beginning widi a three-day 
session before the school year starts. The odier two sessions run for two days each, one in 
die fall and the other in early winter. The initial session focuses on helping mentors 
understand what quality induction looks like, die teaching practices in the Pathwise 
Framework for Teaching, and how to implement die initial activities (“events”) tiiat 
constitute the curriculum for their work with beginning teachers. The second and third 
sessions continue to equip mentors with the skills they need to implement the rest of die 
curriculum. They receive additional support through monthly meetings and monthly 
conference calls with a designated ETS staff member. 

Framework for Teaching and Events for Mentor-Teacher Interactions. The ETS 

program is based on die Framework for Teaching, developed by Charlotte Danielson. Built 
on a “research-based definition of good teaching,” die Framework divides “die complex 
activity of teaching into 22 components clustered into four domains of teaching 
responsibility: planning and preparation (Domain 1), classroom environment (Domain 2), 
instruction (Domain 3), and professional responsibilities (Domain 4).” Each of the 22 
components defines a distinct aspect within its respective domain, and die support provided 
to teachers is intended to move them up a continuum of good practice in each area based on 
four levels of performance: unsatisfactory, basic, proficient, and distinguished. 

The curriculum for the mentor-beginning teacher interaction consists of seven monthly 
Pathwise Events, as follows: The Teaching Environment Profile, Classroom Environment 
Action Research, Profile of Practice and Individual Growth Plan I, Focus on Engaged 
Learning Action Research, Profile of Practice and Individual Growth Plan II, Analyzing 
Student Work/Assessment Action Research, and Assessment and Summary of Professional 
Growth. Each month mentors focus on a different event with their beginning teachers. 

Additional Support. In addition to meeting weekly with their mentor, beginning 
teachers are also provided with monthly professional development sessions, led by die 
designated ETS staff member, to enhance their work with their mentor. These sessions each 
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address a specific issue, such as communicating witii parents, classroom management, 
differentiated instruction, and analyzing student work. Monthly study groups for mentors 
and beginning teachers provide an opportunity for diem to collaboratively redect on the 
previous, current, and upcoming Padiwise Event, reinforcing instructional practices related 
to these events. Finally, beginning teachers are given the chance to observe colleagues and 
reflect on their own practice through self-assessment, using die 22 components and levels of 
performance in the Framework for Teaching. 

The Counterfactual: Prevailing Teacher Induction Programs 

The study is designed to estimate the impact of high-intensity teacher induction relative 
to what would have been offered in its absence. That is, we are not comparing high- 
intensity induction to outcomes in the absence of any program, but rather to outcomes that 
would be observed under the prevailing program offered by school districts with hard-to- 
staff schools. We have therefore excluded from die study school districts, such as New 
York City and Los Angeles, that have already adopted high-intensity induction programs.' 
Based on interviews with district officials responsible for teacher induction and human 
resources in die districts in our study, we learned that the typical district’s prevailing 
induction program consists of a mentor who is also a full-time teacher in die school 
building, who may receive a small stipend, but has little structured time to spend with 
beginning teachers. Many districts provide an orientation for new teachers before the school 
year begins, although they offer minimal or no formal training for mentors and little 
structured time for classroom observation or formative assessment for beginning teachers. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

The intervention will be implemented in die 2005-2006 school year, with data collection 
taking place during the intervention year and three followup years. During die intervention 
year, we will collect baseline data from teacher surveys, observe die implementation of die 
experimental treatment, and measure die induction experiences of all teachers (treatment and 
control) through additional surveys. In the spring of die intervention year, we will observe 
classrooms, and at die end of die intervention year and die following year, we will collect 
student records. In each of the three follow-up years, we will survey teachers on their career 
status, job satisfaction, and reasons for transitions. We will use the surveys, student records, 
and classroom observations to estimate impacts on teacher induction at each time point. 

The rest of this report lays out die study design in more detail. Chapter II documents 
die process for building the sample of districts, schools, and students, and for conducting 
random assignment. Chapter III provides a more detailed description of die data collection 
plan, and Chapter IV presents die analysis plan. 



3 One district in our study has a high intensity induction program similar to those being offered to the 
treatment schools but the district can only afford to offer these services to a small subset of their beginning 
teachers. The schools where beginning teachers already receive such services will be excluded from the study 
sample. 
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Chapter II 



Site Selection, Sampling, and 
Random Assignment 



U nderstanding the study population and die study sample will be critical to 
interpreting die findings from die Impact Evaluation of Teacher Induction. Here 
we explain the procedures for selecting the districts, schools, and teachers for the 
study, assigning districts to induction providers, and assigning teachers and schools to 
treatment conditions (treatment or control). We also discuss statistical power and estimated 
sample size requirements. 



Selection of Districts and Schools 

The districts and schools included in the study will be a convenience sample that is 
broadly representative of tiiose diat might most benefit from high intensity teacher induction 
services. Neverdieless, die process by which we arrive at this sample is important to 
document so diat readers can understand the nature of the study population and make their 
own judgments about generalizing the findings. 

The initial list of targeted districts was selected according to size and poverty. We first 
used data from die National Center for Education Statistics to identify all school districts in 
die U.S. with at least 571 teachers in elementary schools and widi a majority of students 
eligible for free or reduced price lunches. This size and poverty threshold was selected based 
on die estimated fraction of teachers who would ultimately be eligible for the study (see 
below for teacher eligibility criteria). We assumed, based on national data on teacher 
experience, that a district teaching force of 571 elementary teachers would yield 48 eligible 
beginning teachers for our study, the minimum number diat would be needed for each 
district. 

We narrowed down die list of districts through a screening and recruitment process. 
MPR subcontracted widi die Center for Educational Leadership (CEL) at the University of 
Pennsylvania to conduct a series of screening interviews with state and district officials to 
determine tiieir suitability for inclusion in die study. Beginning widi a list of 98 districts, 
MPR and CEL eliminated districts that were already known to be implementing a high 
intensity teacher induction program. We also eliminated districts that refused to participate 
or had no interest in implementing high intensity teacher induction programs. 
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At die end of the screening and recruiting process we had a final sample of 17 school 
districts. By selecting volunteer districts, we identified those most likely to need and 
implement high intensity teacher induction in die future. These districts, with some 
combination of rising enrollments, high teacher turnover, and a limited supply of new 
teachers, are die best candidates for teacher induction, and hence for a study on teacher 
induction. 

If districts had a prior relationship with either of the induction programs and a 
preference for that model, we assigned those districts to their preferred induction model. 1 
We assigned most of die remaining, uncommitted districts to ETS to achieve balance in die 
number of districts and their distribution by size. 2 

Selection of schools to participate in die study, which is still in progress at the time this 
report was written, is based on district discretion plus a set of criteria imposed by the 
evaluation design. Specifically, the school must have at least one eligible beginning teacher 
defined as follows: ’ 

• Elementary grade. Teachers in grades kindergarten through six were considered 
elementary. We exclude teachers of part-day pre-kindergarten classes or those in 
middle schools with compartmentalized teaching. 

• New to die profession. The goal of teacher induction programs is to support 
those who are just beginning their careers in teaching, not transfers from other 
schools or districts. 4 

• Career teacher. Because we are focused on teacher retention, die study excludes 
from die main retention analysis participants in Teach for America (TFA) and 
similar alternative teacher preparation programs that only require a limited time 
commitment to teaching. The career teacher criterion also excludes substitutes 
and overseas hires who may be teaching on time-limited visas. 

• Not already receiving support. A number of alternative teacher preparation or 
certification programs continue to provide support to their participants during 



1 We had to assign districts to providers on a rolling basis as we began the recruitment of each district, 
with the uncertainty of not knowing which districts would ultimately be in the sample. Therefore, the default 
assignment rule was to flip a coin unless the current roster of districts was out of balance. In practice, only one 
district-provider match in our final sample was made at random. 

2 This method of assigning districts to providers does not allow for and should not be used to make direct 
comparisons of one provider to the other. Such comparisons would confound differences in the districts each 
provider works with and such differences cannot be guaranteed to cancel out or go in a predictable direction. 

3 There are site-specific exceptions to the following definitions that resulted from union constraints or 
other local circumstances to which the study needed to conform. 

4 We encountered a small number of teachers who had been hired during the previous academic year. In 
some cases, we included such teachers as eligible novices if they had only one semester of experience or less. 
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their first year of teaching. We exclude teachers in such programs from die study 
in order to avoid duplicating services and overburdening die teachers. Those 
teachers in alternative certification programs not receiving such services from 
their programs are included. 

• Classroom teacher. In order for us to be able to estimate impacts on 
achievement, an eligible beginning teacher must have a classroom of students for 
which he/she has major responsibility and whose students’ test scores can be 
linked to that teacher. Special education teachers can in some cases be eligible, 
for example, but music teachers would not. 

• Tested grades. Teachers must be in grades that administer a standardized test. 

Random Assignment of Schools to Treatment 

The defining feature of die Impact Evaluation of Teacher Induction is the random 
assignment of subjects to a treatment group that receives die high intensity induction 
services or a control group that receives the prevailing induction services provided by die 
district. With a sufficiently large sample, we can attribute the differences in average 
outcomes between these two groups to die intensity of their induction experiences and not 
to other factors. 

Method of Random Assignment 

The most feasible approach in this context is to randomly assign schools, a method 
known as cluster random assignment. This approach is necessary because varying the types 
of induction services in the same building would be disruptive, controversial, and could 
result in contamination between services. Therefore, all eligible teachers will be assigned to 
treatment or control status based on the school where they teach at die point of random 
assignment (baseline). 

To increase statistical precision, we use block random assignment, with school districts 
as blocks. In other words, we conduct random assignment of schools within districts. This 
assures that each district is represented equally in both groups and that treatment status is 
not confounded with school district. This is important because there is considerable 
variation between districts in die policies, student populations, and environments that affect 
die study’s outcomes. 

For each district, we will list all die admissible allocations of schools to treatment and 
control groups and randomly select one allocation with equal probability. The admissible 
allocations are those that achieve an appropriate degree of balance between die treatment 
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and control groups in terms of number of teachers overall and by teaching assignment 
(grade level), as explained below. 3 

Treatment-control balance in die number of teachers is straightforward. It is generally 
statistically efficient to have equal numbers in both groups. We balance the sample in terms 
of teachers rather than schools because we need to control the number of teachers in die 
treatment group. Specifically, die caseload for die interventions we are studying is fixed at 
12 beginning teachers per mentor, so we must form a treatment group within each district 
with enough teachers to be a multiple of 12, plus or minus some allowable deviation. 6 This 
constraint applies to die total number of teachers who will receive services in a building, 
which includes both teachers who are eligible for die study as well as some who are not 
(whom we designate “nonresearch” teachers and do not include in our sample for data 
collection). Thus, in order to ensure an equal probability of treatment assignment and a 
balanced sample, we apply exactly die same rule to die control group. That assures a sample 
that has approximately equal numbers of treatment and control group teachers and a 
treatment group size that can be accommodated by die induction services provider. 

We define grade balance in a slightly different way. It would be desirable to achieve 
equal proportions of treatment and control teachers at each grade level and special teaching 
assignment (such as special education). For example, if 20 percent of die sample for District 
X is made up of fourth grade teachers, then we would want 20 percent of the treatment 
group and 20 percent of die control group teachers in that district to also be fourth grade 
teachers. This constraint (grade balance) may be too restrictive, so we instead seek to ensure 
grade overlap , which means that there are no grade levels or teaching assignments within a 
district that are filled by only treatment or only control teachers. With full grade/ assignment 
overlap we can use weights to equalize die proportions of teachers at each grade level for the 
two groups. 



5 If the admissible allocations are defined independendy of treatment status, as they are in this study, then 
every school and every teacher has a 50 percent probability of being assigned to the treatment group. 

6 Based on discussions with the providers about acceptable mentor caseloads, we are allowing a deviation 
of up to 2 teachers per mentor. For example, an acceptable treatment group could have a multiple of 10 or 14 
teachers. 

The two constraints we imposed on random assignment do not affect the treatment assignment 
probability of any teacher or school, which is always fixed at 0.50. However, they do affect the conditional 
probabilities of assignment. For example, two schools with teachers in the same grades are less likely to be 
assigned to the same group — whether treatment or control — and two schools with teachers in complementary 
grades (e.g. School A with eligible teachers in grades 1 and 2 and School B with eligible teachers in grades 3 and 
4) are more likely to be assigned to the same group. This property is shared by randomization schemes such as 
the finite selection model used in the Rand Health Insurance Experiment (Morris 1979) and the 
“minimization” technique used in over 1,000 clinical trials in medicine (McEntegart 2003). The literature on 
minimization suggests that traditional test statistics that are used for completely randomized designs can be 
used here (Scott et al. 2002). 
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An example of an admissible random allocation is shown in Table II. 1, which lists the 
teacher counts for a hypothetical school district and the treatment assignments, shown in the 
last column. The allocation results in a nearly equal number of treatment and control 
schools (4 and 5, respectively) and a nearly equal number of teachers (11 and 12, 
respectively, in the research sample). Teachers are nearly balanced by grade level and the 
number of treatment teachers, including the one non-research teacher in School B who must 
be given high intensity induction services, is exactly 12, so that one mentor will have the 
desired caseload. In most districts there will be approximately twice as many teachers and 
schools as in our simplified example. 8 

Table li.1 : Example of Admissable Random Assignment Allocation, Hypothetical District 



Number of Teachers by Grade Assignment 



School 


Grade 1 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Other 


Total 

Research 


Non- 

research 


Treatment 

Assignment 


A 


1 




2 








3 




Treatment 


B 




2 




1 






3 


1 


Treatment 


C 


1 


1 






1 




3 




Control 


D 


1 






1 




1 


3 




Treatment 


E 








2 






2 




Control 


F 










2 




2 




Treatment 


G 






1 




1 




2 




Control 


H 




1 






1 


1 


3 




Control 


1 






1 


1 






2 


1 


Control 


Treatment 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


11 


1 


4 


Control 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 


12 


1 


5 



Notes: “Other” teachers can be special education teachers with self-contained classrooms. 

Nonresearch teachers are not included in data collection but are eligible for treatment 
services. 



8 We considered using an alternative approach, stratification of schools by grade level, but as this example 
demonstrates, the presence of multiple teachers at different grade levels makes stratification unwieldy. It would 
require arbitrary groupings of schools and still might fail to produce the desired sample properties. 
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Our design also accounts for the fact diat teacher counts are uncertain at the time of 
random assignment. The challenge to the study is diat random assignment must be 
conducted early enough so that ETS and NTC can begin identifying teachers and 
implementing the intervention, including principal and teacher orientations, before die start 
of die school year. Allowing for a week to notify participants, this means that random 
assignment generally takes place in July and August. However, the earlier die point of 
random assignment, die more likely it will be that teaching positions and assignments will 
not be final. Many vacancies are not filled until late in the summer or after school begins. 
Newly hired teachers may change their plans and go elsewhere or tiiere may be new slots 
diat open up as existing teachers make late decisions to leave tiieit current schools. In 
addition, principals may reallocate teachers across grades (or schools) after they see tiieit fall 
student enrollments stabilize. Compounding die problem, there is often a lag in the flow of 
information about the status and teaching assignment of new hires, to determine whether 
they will be eligible for die study. Therefore we will randomly assign schools based on our 
best estimate of the teacher counts at die point of random assignment. Without knowing 
die final counts, there is a chance of selecting a sample that is unbalanced by grade or 
treatment status, or that misses the overall sample size targets, though the sample will have 
die desirable properties of experimental designs. 

To address this challenge, we will include extra schools in die random assignment 
process and designate alternates in both die treatment and control group. That is, when die 
initial random assignments are made, we will designate die listed schools as treatment-study, 
treatment-alternate, control-study, or control-alternate based on computer-generated lottery 
numbers. In some districts, there may be significant numbers of teachers quitting or taking 
new jobs in die last weeks, which could render obsolete the projections used to conduct 
random assignment. If die eligible beginning teachers in a given study school change their 
plans before the school year begins, then die next alternate school with die same treatment 
status will be selected in order of lottery number to replace the school that dropped out. We 
will only refresh die sample for changes that are made without knowledge of treatment status, 
as in the preceding example of teacher no-shows. For example, if a school principal decides 
to opt out of the study after receiving his or her treatment assignment, dien diat school will 
not be replaced. Refreshing the sample based on updated teacher counts will only take place 
under tiiose specified circumstances and will not change any school’s treatment or control 
status. 

Monitoring Integrity of Random Assignment 

The study is designed to allow for a “clean” randomized experiment where treatment- 
control comparisons represent impacts of treatment. By treating schools as die unit of 
assignment we limit die risk of control group teachers receiving treatment services or being 
exposed to an intervention they would not get in die absence of the study. In order to be 
induenced in diat way, control teachers would have to transfer into treatment schools, a 
negligible risk during die school year for beginning teachers. By having an intervention diat 
lasts just one year, we also guard against control group contamination in subsequent years. 
During the district recruitment process we secured agreement in principle diat district 
officials would not institute high intensity induction services in die second year and offer it 
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to the control teachers (who would by then be in their second year of teaching). In most 
cases die district officials said diey had no plans to implement such high intensity services in 
subsequent years or at least agreed to exclude control schools altogedier. 

Several additional safeguards are in place to document any possible noncompliance witii 
treatment assignment. An induction activities survey, administered three times during the 
implementation year, will allow us to know what induction services each sample member 
receives. Researchers from WestEd, a subcontractor to MPR, will monitor die 
implementation of the high intensity induction services and will be aware if services are 
being extended to teachers in schools that were not randomly assigned to treatment status. 

Teachers who enter the treatment schools after random assignment is completed may 
be eligible to receive the high intensity induction services, according to district requirements 
but may, depending on several factors, be excluded from the analysis sample. We will base 
our decision on the date of and circumstances under which they were added to the school’s 
roster. Those beginning teachers who enter die sample within roughly three weeks after die 
school year begins will be included in the sample if we feel confident that staffing changes 
were unrelated to knowledge of treatment status. If there is any doubt, these teachers will be 
excluded. However, after this time, no newly hired teachers will be included in die research 
sample. 

Teachers who leave die treatment or control schools at any time after baseline data 
collection will retain their initial treatment designation and be followed wherever they go 
since teacher mobility is an outcome of die study. The exception is teachers who leave 
before die baseline data collection that takes place in the very beginning of the school year. 
We assume such no-shows or early exits are decisions that are not influenced by treatment 
status. 

Sample Size Requirements and Statistical Power 
Required Level of Precision 

One of die most important issues in designing die impact evaluation of teacher 
induction is how small an impact we need to be able to detect for die study to be 
worthwhile. A very precise study design can detect a smaller impact, but at a higher cost, 
because die sample needs to be larger. Therefore, we need to establish die size of die 
minimum detectable impact (MDI), below which the impact is not large enough to be 
relevant to policy makers. 

There are several ways to arrive at an appropriate benchmark for setting these MDI 
targets. One is to survey previous research literature and claims made by experts to 
determine die state of knowledge about die likely size of the program’s impact. Another is 
to apply a cost effectiveness criterion. How large would the impact have to be to justify the 
program’s costs? The break-even point might be considered a critical threshold for setting 
die study’s precision. 
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Several factors complicate this exercise. First, for any given sample size there will be a 
separate MDI corresponding to each outcome, so we need to decide which outcomes are 
critical. Second, it is difficult to apply a cost-benefit criterion because many of die costs 
(particularly for the counterfactual) and the dollar value of benefits are not yet known to any 
degree of confidence. Third, application of any odier criterion requires a subjective 
judgment about whether an impact is small or large. Finally, calculation of the MDI depends 
on unknown parameters that can only be observed after the data are collected. 

Our approach, therefore, was to focus on one outcome of central importance — teacher 
retention — examine die range of likely impacts suggested by previous research on teacher 
induction, seek input from a Technical Working Group and IES, and apply the most 
reasonable assumptions in the MDI calculations based on die current state of knowledge. 

We might expect the impact on the study’s main outcome, retention, to differ 
depending on whether we are considering retention in die school, retention in die district, or 
retention in the profession, and whether we are measuring the outcome after one year, two 
years, or three years. Table II.2 shows some comparisons of retention rates for groups of 
teachers who received different doses of induction support. For computing die MDI, we 
are interested not only in the size of the difference, but the levels. For example, a five 
percentage point impact on retention may be more meaningful, but also more difficult to 
achieve if die retention rate in the absence of treatment (proxied by die comparison or 
control group retention rate) is 95 percent instead of, say, 50 percent. Table II.2 shows that 
researchers have found differences as low as 6 percentage points and as high as 33 
percentage points. The comparison group retention rates range from 55 to 82 percent, so 
die differences expressed as a percentage of die turnover reduced, range from 29 to 73 
percent. 9 In other words, existing evidence suggests that teacher induction could cut die 
turnover rate substantially, nearly eliminating it in some cases. 

Yet ano tlier way to gauge the size of the impacts is to convert them to standardized 
effect size units. An effect size is die proportion of a standard deviation in the outcome. 
The treatment-comparison differences shown in Table II. 2, when converted to effect sizes, 
(not shown in the table) range from 0.15 to 0.66. 



9 Turnover is defined as 1 minus the retention rate. In other words, 90 percent retention equals 10 
percent turnover. 
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To be conservative, we set a threshold of 0.18 of a standard deviation (effect size) as a 
target MDI for the full sample and 0.26 for a 50 percent subgroup sample. These levels 
represent the range over which many of die previous estimates can be found and result in 
sample sizes that can accommodate round numbers of mentors, each of which will need to 
be matched with about 12 beginning teachers. They also fall below the likely break-even 
point in terms of social cost-benefit based on preliminary calculations (see Chapter 5). 

The research literature provides less guidance for the choice of an MDI threshold in 
other areas, such as impacts on teacher practices or student achievement. Experts on 
teacher induction who participated in a Technical Working Group advising this study 
expressed a concern that impacts on student achievement during the early years of the study 
might be very small, but no quantitative benchmarks exist. A study by ETS of their 
induction program that was implemented in California showed that students whose teachers 
had a high level of engagement with die program scored 25 percent of a standard deviation 
higher, on average, than the students of teachers with a low level of engagement (Thompson 
et al. 2004). However, die study was quasi-experimental with minimal controls for die 
factors that might simultaneously determine both engagement and student achievement and 
a small sample; die estimated effect size of 0.25 was not statistically significant. 

In the absence of clear guidance on acceptable MDI thresholds for teacher practices 
and student achievement, we used the MDI requirements for retention outcomes and then 
judged die sample size relative to arbitrary MDI benchmarks. We aimed for MDIs in die 
range of 0.20 to 0.25 for classroom practices and 0.10 for student achievement. The smaller 
target for the test score MDI reflects a belief that student achievement is very important and 
that even small impacts on student achievement would be of great policy interest. An 
impact of 0.10 would suggest that participants in high intensity induction programs add 
about 1 to 1.5 months to their students’ academic growth, on average, compared to similar 
teachers who participated in die prevailing induction program (Schochet 2005). 

Sample Size Required to Achieve Desired Precision 

Given die MDI requirements above, we have determined that we will need an initial 
sample with approximately 960 teachers, split evenly between treatment and controls. 111 
Assuming an average of 2.4 eligible new teachers per school, this implies a sample of 400 
schools. These schools will come from the 17 school districts recruited for the study, an 
average of 24 schools per district. 

This sample will allow us to detect retention impacts of a policy relevant magnitude. 
Retention at the individual teacher level is a binary outcome: e.g., stayer or leaver. With 
binary outcomes, tire precision of the impact estimate depends on how rare or common the 
outcome is, so we calculated tire statistical power for several possible “underlying” mobility 



111 We assume that the intra-class correlation coefficient — the between-school variance in the outcome 
divided by the total variance — is 0.10. We also assume two-tailed hypothesis tests at the 5 percent level with 80 
percent power. We further assume that background data we collect on teachers and schools will explain 20 
percent of the variance in mobility rates. 
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(retention or turnover) rates, which are those rates we might expect to observe in the control 
group. Table II. 3 shows that if die underlying retention rate is 90 percent, then this design 
will be able to detect the program’s impact if it is 5.5 percentage points or larger. 11 This 
MDI might be most relevant for die one-year retention outcome in a district with relatively 
small turnover problems. At the other extreme, a retention rate of 70 percent corresponds 
to an MDI of 8.3 percentage points (effect size of 0.18). This MDI would be most 
applicable to cumulative multi-year outcomes such as retention in the teaching profession 
over three years. 



Table 11.3: Minimum Detectable Impact on Teacher Retention 



Retention Rate (Percentage) 


Control 


Treatment 


Difference = MDI 


90 


95.5 


5.5 


85 


91.5 


6.5 


80 


87.3 


7.3 


75 


82.9 


7.9 


70 


78.3 


8.3 



Note: Calculations assume an R-square of 0.20, Study attrition of 10 percent, intraclass 

correlation of 0.10; 80 percent power and alpha level of 0.05, with a two-tailed test. 



This sample will also allow us to detect policy-relevant impacts on teacher practices. 
The impacts on teacher practices will come from classroom observations conducted in the 
spring of die intervention year. We estimate that if an outcome has a standard deviation of 
1.0, we will be able to detect an impact of about 0.20 to 0.27, depending on the assumptions 
we make (see Table II. 4). " Under our benchmark assumptions, the MDI is 0.23 for a design 
that observes each classroom one time. Observing classrooms more often can reduce the 
MDI, although we estimate the reduction to be small. For example, by conducting two 
observations per classroom, we estimate the MDI to fall by two hundredths of a standard 
deviation, to 0.21. Multiple observations are sensible when the reliability (test-retest 
correlation) of the measure is low. Figure II. 1 shows the relationship between number of 
observations and the MDI at different levels of reliability. We have assumed a reliability of 
0.7. 



11 For a 50 percent subsample, the corresponding MDI is 7.7 percentage points. 

12 For the teacher practices outcomes (measured by classroom observation), we have made most of the 
same assumptions as with the mobility outcomes: intra-class correlation = 0.10, two tailed hypothesis test with 
80 percent power and a 5 percent significance level. However, we assumed that 10 percent of the variance in 
outcomes can be explained by baseline covariates. 
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Table 11.4: Minimum Detectable Impact on Classroom Practice Measures Under 

Alternative Assumptions 



Assumption 


R 2 


ICC 


Reliability 


Attrition 


MDI (Effect Size) 

One Two 

observation observations 

per per 

classroom classroom 


Benchmark assumptions 


0.10 


0.10 


0.70 


0.10 


0.23 


0.21 


Alternative Assumptions 














Low attrition 


0.10 


0.10 


0.70 


0.05 


0.22 


0.21 


High attrition 


0.10 


0.10 


0.70 


0.15 


0.23 


0.22 


High reliability 


0.10 


0.10 


0.90 


0.10 


0.20 


0.20 


Low reliability 


0.10 


0.10 


0.50 


0.10 


0.27 


0.23 


Low intraclass correlation 


0.10 


0.05 


0.70 


0.10 


0.22 


0.20 


High intraclass correlation 


0.10 


0.15 


0.70 


0.10 


0.23 


0.22 


High R-squared 


0.00 


0.10 


0.70 


0.10 


0.22 


0.20 


Low R-squared 


0.20 


0.10 


0.70 


0.10 


0.24 


0.22 



Notes: R 2 is the fraction of variance in classroom average test scores explained by classroom 
level covariates. ICC is the intraclass correlation coefficient for schools. Reliability is 
the correlation between occasions, or test-retest reliability, for repeated observations of 
the same classroom. 



Alternatively, cost savings can be achieved by observing a random subsample of 
classrooms. A statistically efficient way to subsample might be to select one teacher per 
school at random. We estimate that this sample of about 400 classroom observations (one 
per classroom) would have an MDI of 0.33. By subsampling classrooms at higher rates, we 
can achieve a level of cost and precision that lies between these two estimates. We are 
continuing to explore the tradeoff more closely to determine the optimal balance of cost and 
precision. 
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Figure 11.1: Minimum Detectable Impacts on Classroom Practices, by Number of Teacher 

Observations and Instrument Reliability 




Reliability of the 
Observation Measure 
—♦— 0.5 

—■— 0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

—*— 0.9 



The MDIs for student achievement, which will be measured using test score data 
provided separately by each district, are more challenging to estimate. Despite attempts to 
ensure that the included school districts had test score data that can be easily extracted, there 
is considerable uncertainty about die quality of data that we will obtain. We begin widi ideal 
or best-case conditions and then incorporate more conservative assumptions to show how 
our MDI estimate gets higher as we build in die possibility that some districts or teachers 
will not have valid and usable test score data. For all die calculations, we assume that there 
will be a maximum of 960 new teachers divided equally between 200 treatment and 200 
control schools. 

Under ideal conditions, we would have individual-level data on all students in all schools 
in the study; die grade levels of the treatment and control schools would all match; die 
classrooms would be self-contained; and we would have a prior test score from die 
beginning of the school year or the end of die previous year. Assuming that a pretest can 
explain 50 percent of die variance in post-test (IT in die table), then we estimate that die 
study will be able to detect an impact of 10 percent of a standard deviation in test scores, 
equal to an effect size of 0.10 (see Table II. 5). 

If only die post-test were available, tiien die precision would be lower, but not by much. 
The MDI would be 0.11. (The role of classroom level covariates is limited when the sample 
size is already large and the MDI is low). If we use more conservative assumptions about 
die intra-class correlation coefficients, tiiat is, the percentage of variation in test scores that 
can be explained at die school (ICQ) and classroom (ICC,) levels, tiien die MDI increases to 
0.13 or 0.14. 
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Table 11.5: Minimum Detectable Impact on Test Scores Under Alternative Assumptions 



Assumption 


R 2 


ICC! 


ICC 2 


Teachers 


Schools 


MDI (Effect 
Size) 


Availability of pretest 


Post-test and pretest 


0.50 


0.10 


0.10 


960 


400 


0.10 


Post-test only 


0.10 


0.10 


0.10 


960 


400 


0.11 


Intra-class correlations 


Medium 


0.10 


0.15 


0.15 


960 


400 


0.13 


High 


0.10 


0.20 


0.15 


960 


400 


0.14 


Unavailable test scores (grade levels) 


1/5 of teachers 


0.10 


0.10 


0.10 


768 


360 


0.12 


2/5 of teachers 


0.10 


0.10 


0.10 


576 


320 


0.14 


3/5 of teachers 


0.10 


0.10 


0.10 


384 


280 


0.19 


Unavailable test scores (districts and 
grades) 

1/5 of districts and no extra teachers 


0.10 


0.10 


0.10 


768 


320 


0.12 


1/5 of districts and 1/5 of teachers 


0.10 


0.10 


0.10 


614 


288 


0.14 


1/5 of districts and 2/5 of teachers 


0.10 


0.10 


0.10 


461 


256 


0.16 


1/5 of districts and 3/5 of teachers 


0.10 


0.10 


0.10 


307 


224 


0.22 



Notes: R 2 is the fraction of variance in classroom average test scores explained by classroom 

level covariates. ICCh is the intraclass correlation coefficient for schools. ICC 2 is the 
intraclass correlation coefficient for teachers. 



A potential risk in this study is that many of die research classrooms will have to be 
removed from the data analysis because tiiey will not have valid test scores for some districts 
at some grade levels. A major reason for such missing data would be die fact diat not all 
grades take die tests. We selected districts with die data requirements in mind, so diese 
problems are not likely to arise, but for analyses that require prior test scores or that rely on 
a particular subject diat may not be tested universally, it is important to consider the possible 
reductions in statistical precision. 

Under some illustrative missing data scenarios, we find that precision goes down, but 
not dramatically. If we are using grades 1 through 5 and we find that grade 1, which 
represents one fifth of the sample, does not have test scores, then die number of teachers to 
be included in the analysis will be 80 percent of the 960, or 768 teachers. We might assume 
diat this translates into one-half of the affected schools dropping out of the analysis. This 
dropout of schools happens if the new teacher who is in die nonnested grade is the only 
new teacher (research sample member) in the school. If one -fifth of die grade levels (and 
hence teachers) are eliminated, then there remains sample to detect an impact of 0.12. If 
more grade levels are excluded, die MDI rises to 0.14 or 0.19. 
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A similar penalty is paid if we find that some districts cannot provide test score data to a 
particular piece of analysis. For example, if one-fifth of the districts do not provide usable 
test score data, then the MDI would be 0.12. If test scores are unavailable for both 
reasons — the districts cannot provide them and the beginning teachers in our study happen 
to be in nonnested grade levels — then the MDI goes up to 0.14 or 0.22, depending on how 
serious the problem of unavailable test score data becomes. 
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Chapter III 



Data Collection 



T o address die study’s research questions, we will undertake a number of different data 
collection activities. We will administer a baseline survey of beginning teachers, 
requesting their permission to obtain their college entrance exam scores (SAT or 
ACT), administer a teacher induction activities survey at three points during the 
implementation year, survey mentors on their background characteristics, observe 
classrooms of beginning teachers once in die spring of the implementation year, and follow 
beginning teachers with a mobility survey for each of the next three years. We will also 
review program documents from ETS, NTC, and die school districts, and collect districts’ 
student records data at the end of die implementation year and the end of die first followup 
year. For both years we will collect die records data for the students of the teachers in our 
sample if they are still teaching. 

Figure III. 1 displays a timeline for die data collection activities. A brief description of 
each activity is provided below. Instruments can be found in the appendices, and the matrix 
presented in Table III. 1 displays the role of each activity in providing information that is 
relevant to die conceptual framework. 



Baseline Teacher Survey 

In October 2005, a baseline survey will be administered to die treatment and control 
teachers (Appendix A) to gather detailed information about their professional backgrounds 
and demographic characteristics. A cover letter will briefly summarize the study, explain its 
purpose, and assure teachers that die confidentiality of die requested information will be 
maintained. Specific topics covered are die teacher’s professional credentials, perceptions of 
die teaching profession, and personal background characteristics, many of which (marital 
status, spouse’s occupation and relocation history, number of young children, and salary at 
die start of die first year) are hypothesized to affect retention. The survey will then ask 
teachers to provide their name, Social Security number, the grade they are teaching, and 
contact information for follow-up. Teachers will receive die survey by mail at their school, 
along with a letter asking that they complete it within two weeks and return it in the pre- 
addressed, postage-paid envelope included in the survey packet. The survey takes about 30 
minutes to complete. 
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Figure 111.1 : Data Collection Timeline 




Notes: The bold portion of the timeline, from 9/05 to 6/06, indicates the induction program period. Items 
above the timeline apply only to those in the Treatment Group. Items below the timeline apply to 
both treatment and control teachers. 



Teacher ACT / SAT Scores 

Teachers with different levels of academic ability may demonstrate different levels of 
effectiveness, regardless of dieir participation in induction activities. Therefore, it will be 
important to measure their academic ability. All treatment and control group teachers will 
be asked to give the College Board or ACT permission to release their college entrance exam 
scores for die study (Appendix B). These test scores will provide an objective measure of 
teachers’ cognitive ability. 



Teacher Induction Activities Survey 

In addition to understanding die implementation of the two high-intensity programs, it 
is also important to understand the differences in die services delivered by the high - and 
low-intensity programs. Information about services delivered by programs operated at 
different intensity levels will be useful for interpreting impacts and identifying any district 
tiiat needs technical assistance to strengtiien adherence to its high-intensity program model. 
Furdiermore, information about services received by control group teachers will be useful 
for characterizing what would have happened in the absence of the high-intensity programs. 
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Table 111.1 : Data Sources and Data Collection Methods for Each Topic Area 



Data Collection Method 



Topic Areas 


Survey 


Observation 


External Data 


Document 

Review 


Beginning Teacher Outcomes 


Credentials 


TBL, TRet 








Integration/socialization 


TBL, TRet 








Attitudes 


TBL, TRet 








Mobility patterns 


TRet 








Professional practice components 


Planning and preparation 




Class 






Classroom environment 




Class 






Instruction 




Class 






Student Outcomes 


Academic achievement 






SRec 




Behavior 






SRec 




Induction Program Components 


Assessment 


TIA 






PD 


Orientation 


TIA 






PD 


Professional development 
workshops 


TIA 






PD 


Mentoring/peer coaching 


TIA 






PD 


Mentor selection 






Mentor 


PD 


Mentor support 








PD 


Mentor training 








PD 


Small group activities 


TIA 






PD 


Observation 


TIA 






PD 


Context 


Local area conditions 






CCD, Cen 




School characteristics 






CCD, SRec 




Classroom characteristics 






SRec 




Teacher characteristics 


TBL 




SAT/ACT 





Key: 

Class 


Classroom Observations 


CCD 


Common Core of Data (NCES) 


Cen 


U.S. Census 


PD 


Program Description 


SRec 


School Records 


SAT/ACT 


Teacher SAT/ACT Consent 


TBL 


Teacher Baseline Survey 


TIA 


Teacher Induction Activities Survey 


TRet 


Teacher Retention Survey 


Mentor 


Mentor Background Survey 
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So that these retrospective self-reports are more accurate, a teacher induction activities 
survey will be administered to both treatment and control teachers at tiiree points: October 
2005, January 2006, and April 2006 (Appendix C). Since die nature of induction activities 
may change often during the school year, surveying three times will reduce any difficulties 
teachers may have in recalling induction activities. Survey items will include questions 
applicable to activities delivered by both the high-intensity programs and the “business as 
usual” (low-intensity) programs in participating districts. The survey will ask questions about 
die focus of die induction activities, die duration of each activity, and the extent to which 
participants thought that each activity was useful. Teachers will receive die surveys by mail, 
along with a letter requesting completion of the surveys within two weeks. Teachers will be 
asked to return die survey in a pre-addressed, postage-paid envelope that will be included in 
die survey packet. Completion time for each survey is estimated to be 20 minutes. 

Mentor Survey 

During the ETS and NTC mentor training sessions in the later summer and fall of 2005, 
a survey will be administered to the mentors, collecting information on previous mentoring 
experience, professional background, and basic demographic characteristics, all of which 
may influence the effectiveness of mentor training on the mentor’s practice and in turn the 
effectiveness of these mentoring practices on outcomes for beginning teachers (Appendix 
D). The survey takes about 10 minutes to complete. 

Classroom Observation 

A key hypothesis of the evaluation is that high-intensity teacher induction will lead to 
improvements in teachers’ instructional practices, which ultimately will affect student 
achievement. Because classroom practices are difficult to quantify, die impact evaluation 
will include classroom observations conducted by trained observers. 

These classroom observations will be conducted to gain firsthand knowledge of each 
study teacher’s approach to teaching in terms of pedagogical practices and classroom 
management. We will observe treatment and control teachers in late spring 2006, before 
schools close for die summer. Site visitors will be trained to complete a classroom 
observation protocol. Prior to each classroom observation, 10-minute semi-structured 
interviews will be conducted with each teacher that will address die teacher’s goals and 
objectives for die lesson to be observed. 

Teacher Mobility Survey 

In die fall of 2006, 2007, and 2008, we will administer die teacher retention surveys 
(Appendix E), which will concentrate on study teachers’ mobility to different schools, 
districts, or professions. Items will include die teacher’s current place of employment (the 
original school, a different school within die same district, a different school in another 
district, or a temporary or permanent non-teaching job), the timing of the change in 
employment, job satisfaction, the reason(s) for leaving last year’s school, and the reason(s) 
for leaving die teaching profession, if applicable (Table III. 1). 
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Teachers in die study will receive die survey by mail, along widi a letter requesting tiiat 
tiiey complete it witiiin two weeks and return in die pre-addressed, postage-paid envelope 
tiiat we will include in die survey packet. The most recent contact information (home 
address, home phone number, cell phone number, email address, and Social Security 
number) that tiiey provide in the baseline teacher survey, as well as locating software, will be 
used to follow up with teachers who move from a particular school. Completion time for 
each survey is estimated at 15 minutes. 

Student Records Data 

Student achievement is a critical outcome under consideration in this evaluation and will 
be measured through student records data (Table III.2). We will collect student records data 
during summer 2006 and 2007 for both treatment and control classrooms; for each year, 
these data will include scores from standardized tests tiiat the districts administer during the 
spring of die current and previous year (Table III. 1), as well as attendance and behavioral 
incidents (such as tardiness and disciplinary actions) recorded during die current school year 
(Table III.l). 



Document Review 

A document review of materials supplied by the two high-intensity induction program 
providers will be conducted to supplement die information collected through die teacher 
induction activities survey. Data collected will focus on assessment, orientation, professional 
development workshops, mentoring/peer coaching, small group activities, and teacher 
observations (Table III.l). These materials will include items such as training agenda and 
materials, curriculum guides, and assessment tools. This information will be collected 
directly from the two participating high-intensity induction program providers. 
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Table III. 2: School Records Data Items 
Data Item 

School name/identifier 

Teacher identification number (Provided by MPR) 

Classroom identifier 

Grade level (supplied by MPR, to verify) 

Number of students in class 

Classroom Average 

Score on mathematics test, gain score if applicable 

Number with valid math score 

Score on reading test, gain score if applicable 

Number with valid reading score 

Days enrolled (or average daily enrollment) 

Days attended (or average daily attendance) 

Days tardy (or average daily tardy rate) 

Suspensions (occurrences) 

Days suspended 
Expelled 

Disciplined (other, if available) 

Number and Percentage of Students 

Retained in grade 
Promoted to next grade 

With promotion contingent on summer school/retest 

Eligible for free school lunch program 

Eligible for reduced price lunch 

African American 

Hispanic or Latino 

English language learners 

Classified as having special needs, such as those with an Individual Education Plan 



Note: The initial request for school records data will include these data items. We expect to 

work with each school district to determine which data items are available. If 
appropriate, we also will discuss whether alternative formats for the data items can 
more easily be provided to us. 
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Data Analyst s 



T he focus of the data analysis will be to determine whedier high intensity teacher 
induction programs improve teacher retention, teacher practices, and student 
achievement, as well as whedier such programs are more effective for certain types of 
teachers. By exploiting die random assignment design, the analysis will rely on relatively 
straightforward statistical methods. This chapter discusses die outcomes of interest, die 
methods that will be used to estimate impacts, and a descriptive analysis of sample 
characteristics, program participation, and program costs, that will support the impact 
analysis. This descriptive analysis will provide a clear picture of the teachers and mentors 
who take part in die study, as well as die characteristics of schools and districts. It will also 
assess rates of participation for beginning teachers in both treatment and control groups in 
all induction program events, so that program impacts can be interpreted accordingly. 
Finally, it will provide information on die average costs of program implementation, both 
for the high-intensity models of induction support as well as for the current array of district 
offerings. 



Outcomes for the Impact Analysis 

The impact analysis will focus on three issues related to teacher induction activities: 
teacher mobility (retention and turnover), teacher practices, and student achievement. In 
order to address the question of turnover, we will examine the effect of high-intensity 
induction programs on the retention of new teachers. Teachers’ mobility status can be 
defined in a variety of ways: stayers — teachers who stay at their original school; movers — 
teachers who move to another school, either within die same district or in another district; 
and leavers — teachers who leave die teaching profession . 1 Each measure may be important to 
a different group of observers, depending on their perspective and objectives." 



1 Movers can be subclassified into school movers and district movers; leavers can be classified by whether 
or not they leave the labor force and whether the transition is expected to be temporary or permanent. 

2 For example, principals will be primarily concerned about the effect of high-intensity induction 
programs on keeping teachers in their school, while a district may be concerned both about retaining teachers 
in the district and keeping them in high-need schools. 
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Another key aspect of retention is when it is measured. In order to better understand 
die career paths of new teachers, we will study diese rates as of die beginning of die second, 
diird, and fourth school years after dieir initial inception date. In addition to measuring 
retention rates overall, we will measure them separately based on teacher characteristics, such 
as teacher background, preparation, and SAT/ACT scores, to examine whether certain 
teachers are more likely to remain in the profession than others. 

Beyond the career choices of teachers, we are interested in teacher practices in die 
classroom (as discussed in Chapter II). For die impact analysis, we will use summary 
measures that describe teacher practices in two or three key areas such as classroom 
management, lesson content, and lesson implementation. The specific areas will be defined 
using a factor analysis of a large number of teacher practice variables to isolate the factors 
that best explain variations in the data. Factor analysis assumes that rating data on different 
attributes can be distilled to a few important dimensions. These summary measures will be 
die dependent variables in our analysis of teacher practices. Here, too, we will look at 
practices separately based on various teacher characteristics. 

The third area of interest is the effect of high-intensity induction activities on student 
achievement. Our goal is to estimate die teachers’ contribution to their students’ gains in 
achievement during the school year. Such contributions, when adjusted for factors outside 
die teacher’s control, represent the teacher’s productivity or “value added.” Specifically, we 
will examine the adjusted average achievement gain using student test scores linked from one 
year to die next, covering die year that a class is taught by a teacher in die study. We will 
look at such achievement test score gains for die classes taught in both die first and second 
year of teaching, comparing treatment group to control group teachers. This comparison 
will allow us to address whether there is a direct effect of high-intensity induction programs 
on student achievement. We will also examine whether these differences vary with the 
teacher’s years of experience. ' 

Given that die latter two outcomes are attempts to measure teacher quality, we plan to 
incorporate them back into die retention analysis . 4 This is because teacher retention is only a 
beneficial outcome if die quality of the teachers is higher than those who would replace 
diem. In other words, teacher induction can improve education in two ways: it can make 
beginning teachers better at what they do — a “productivity effect” — and it can induce poor 
teachers to leave and good teachers to stay — a “composition effect.” We will measure 
average “quality” among those teachers who stayed in order to understand die overall 
consequences of retention on average teacher quality, and this will reflect the combined 
productivity and composition effects. While we can’t use experimental methods to 
disentangle these effects, we can estimate them under reasonable assumptions. We can 



3 The impact on achievement scores in year two is necessarily conditional on the teacher remaining in 
teaching after the first year. We will interpret the difference between treatment group stayers and control 
group stayers carefully. 

4 We recognize that teacher quality is subject to interpretation. As such, we will develop indicators based 
on student test scores and classroom observations and interpret them with caution. 
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estimate productivity effects as the impacts on teacher practices and student achievement. 
To estimate composition effects, we can use the retention impacts, but weight the impacts 
by die quality measures derived from die classroom observation and test score analysis. 

Methods for Estimating Impacts 

The underlying goal of each analysis will be to accurately estimate die effect of the high- 
intensity induction program relative to the outcomes that would have been observed in the 
absence of die program. This means examining whether the retention rates and classroom 
practices of teachers who received high-intensity induction services differ from those who 
received traditional induction services. In addition, achievement gains of students taught by 
teachers who received high-intensity induction services will be compared to those taught by 
teachers who received traditional services. This section describes the basic methodological 
approach we will use to answer these questions, followed by discussion of additional 
empirical methods and issues to be addressed by sensitivity analyses. 

Basic Impact Estimation 

An important virtue of the random assignment design is its analytic simplicity. 
Differences between treatment and control group outcomes are estimators of program 
impacts with well-known statistical properties. For example, die difference between the 
average one-year retention rate of teachers randomly assigned to the treatment group and 
die average one-year retention rate of teachers randomly assigned to the control group 
provides an unbiased estimate of die program impact relative to what similar teachers would 
have typically experienced. A simple /-test of the difference in average one-year retention 
rates enables the evaluator to assess whether the difference was due to chance or die 
program. 

Adjusting for Covariates 

Building upon the basic differences-of-means model, we plan to compute regression- 
adjusted estimates of program impacts. The regression-adjusted estimates will use 
information we will collect about teacher and school characteristics, along with an indicator 
of treatment status, to predict teacher outcomes . 5 The use of information beyond treatment 
status allows us to calculate estimates of program impact that are more precise . 6 The basic 
form of die model is: 



T =a+ST i + j3X f +s 



5 Some covariates that we plan to include are gender, race, ethnicity, age, experience, and SAT/ACT 
score, as well as race, poverty, and English-language proficiency for students in the school. 

6 Including covariates that may be related to the outcome of interest allows more of the variation in the 
outcome to be explained by the model, and reduces the amount of variation in the residual term. 
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where Y, is the outcome of interest for teacher i; 1] equals 1 if the teacher was randomly 
assigned to die treatment group (receiving services from the high intensity induction 
program) and equals 0 otherwise; X, is a vector that includes baseline characteristics of the 
teacher and school; £ is a random error term that captures die effects of unobserved factors 
that influence the outcome; and (X. [3. and 8 are parameters or vectors of parameters to be 
estimated. 

The estimated regression coefficient for the treatment group indicator, 8, is an estimate 
of the impact of having received high-intensity induction services in a particular district. 
That is, it represents die difference in means between outcomes of teachers in the treatment 
and control groups after adjusting for other characteristics. The impacts will be computed 
separately for each district and then aggregated to get an overall effect. We will use 
estimation strategies consistent with die outcome variable — a logit model for binary 
variables such as retention at a point in time; ordinary least squares for continuous variables 
such as gains in student achievement — as well as adjusting die standard errors using standard 
econometric techniques to correct for the clustering of teachers by school. 

Achievement Gains 

The study’s framework allows us to compare student achievement gains associated with 
treatment and control teachers across districts with varying achievement measures. First, the 
witliin-district random assignment allows us to estimate impacts separately for each district 
and subsequently create a comparable measure of gain, such as die effect size, to aggregate 
across districts. Second, we can use the school selection and random assignment processes 
to insure that there is overlap in the grades in which treatment and control teachers teach 
within each district. 8 

Survival Analysis 

Another way to study die career decisions of teachers over time is through survival 
analysis. This branch of statistics deals with questions related to elapsed time until an event, 
as well as the probability of an event occurring at any point in time. In terms of teacher 
retention, the event of interest is leaving teaching, so we can use the survival analysis to 
examine questions related to staying — surviving — in teaching. Survival models may be 
viewed as ordinary regression models in which die variable of interest is time; however, this 
analysis is complicated by missing data problems that are peculiar to time. Specifically, 
because many teachers will still be teaching at die end of die study, the data for the analysis 
is described as right-censored, and we will use appropriate methods to account for this 



7 We will use Huber- White standard errors, treating schools as clusters. See White (1980). 

8 If there were no common grade taught by treatment and control teachers in a district, we would be 
unable to determine whether differences in gains were due to the teacher’s treatment status or the nature of the 
test designed for a particular grade. 
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censoring . 9 As survival analysis can be used to estimate the likelihood of survival at times in 
die future, tiiis analysis is useful in determining die timing of career decisions beyond the 
window of observations. 

Subgroup Analysis 

The estimation approaches described above can be applied to subgroups to address 
more detailed study questions. Specifically, we will investigate whether the findings suggest 
that intensive induction services result in a greater impact for certain types of teachers or in 
certain settings. Such an analysis is valuable for helping policymakers and education agencies 
determine die appropriate allocation of resources. 

Policy frequently operates in an environment of limited resources, and thus decisions 
about how to best allocate scarce resources are common. As such, it is important to know 
whether certain teachers, or teachers in certain settings, are more or less likely to benefit 
from intensive induction support. For example, intensive induction support may be more 
beneficial (produce a greater impact) for those teachers working with the lowest achieving 
students. Such information can be used to tailor induction support. 

Subgroup analysis can also be used as part of a sensitivity analysis of the full sample 
findings, to determine whether the impacts are consistent across a broad range of teachers, 
settings, and providers. For example, if the findings from the two subgroups defined by the 
induction model provider are broadly consistent, then we would feel more confident making 
general statements about high intensity induction. A consistent pattern across districts 
would add to this confidence. Therefore, we will assess the pattern of impact estimates for 
each district as a subgroup, as well as the program provider (ETS and NTC), to see whether 
die overall impact estimate that averages across all districts is similar to die impacts 
estimated for each district and within the ETS and NTC districts. As discussed earlier in this 
report, the districts were not assigned to providers at random, so if we find that the 
subgroup impact estimates differ, we cannot necessarily conclude that one program provider 
or program model is more effective than the other. 

Estimating subgroup impacts entails adding interaction terms between die treatment 
indicator and an indicator of whether a teacher is a member of the relevant subgroup under 
consideration. An example of a model for subgroup analysis is: 

Y i = a + ST + AWT + fix, + e 

where the terms are defined as above (under covariates), and IF) denotes membership in a 
particular group. For example, if we were interested in the differential impact of high- 
intensity induction programs on teachers with no student teaching experience, we might 
construct a binary variable equaling one if a teacher has no such preparation, and zero 



9 Some of these models include the Kaplan-Meier estimators and the Cox hazard models. 
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otherwise. The impact of the program on teachers with no student teaching is tiien 
estimated by S + A. An estimate of A diat is statistically significant and positive is evidence 
that die impact of the program is larger for teachers who come into die classroom without 
previous teaching exposure. 

Accounting for Crossover 

We plan to monitor die integrity of random assignment, but we expect that teachers in 
die study will receive induction services according to the status to which their school was 
originally assigned. While the impact estimates are straightforward to interpret under these 
conditions, there is always a possibility that some teachers assigned to control schools may, 
for some reason, receive high intensity induction services that were meant for treatment 
group teachers only. There is also a possibility that treatment group teachers will be 
transferred to control schools and prevented from receiving die high intensity services. We 
expect these events to be rare, yet to the extent that such violations of the study protocol 
occur, die main impact estimates will understate the true impact of die treatment. Analysis 
of teachers’ survey responses will provide some evidence of die extent of such a problem by 
indicating the types of induction services received. 

If there is concern about crossover of either control group or treatment group teachers, 
we can also report adjusted impact estimates that account for this crossover. An adjustment 
can be made to measure the impact of program participation: the overall impact estimate is 
divided by the difference between the proportion of the treatment group who participated 
and the proportion of controls who crossed over and received die treatment . 11 Unlike 
traditional unadjusted experimental estimates that measure die impact of die assignment to 
treatment, sometimes called die effect of die intention to treat, these estimates would be 
interpreted as die impact on compliers, die subset of teachers who complied with their 
school’s original randomized treatment assignment. 

Descriptive Analysis 

In order to interpret the impact findings, we will include a descriptive analysis of sample 
characteristics, program participation, and program costs. This analysis will provide 
background information on die schools and districts in which die study was conducted, the 
mentors and teachers who participated, and their students. We will also describe the 
implementation of teacher induction activities in both die treatment and control schools and 
will present die above summary statistics separately for the districts working with ETS and 
those working with NTC, as appropriate. We will present information on die costs of 
program implementation for both die NTC and ETS models, and the costs — to the extent 
we are able to gather sufficient data — of the programs provided to teachers in the control 
schools. 



10 Tliis adjustment is based on the assumption that the program has no impact on treatment group 
members who do not participate and that the program has an average impact on the control group members 
who do participate. 
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Setting the context is important for understanding the generalizability of die findings 
and why die impact estimates might vary across districts. Context information can include 
die following student characteristics: percentage eligible for free/reduced price lunch, 
percentages by race/ethnicity, numbers and percentages of sample members at each grade 
level, average numbers of students per classroom, and achievement levels. For schools, we 
will report on the grade configurations, grade levels included, average school size, and die 
number of beginning teachers per school, in addition to historical turnover data to die extent 
tiiey are available. For districts, we will report on the number of schools, teachers, and 
students, as well as die district-wide averages of die student, classroom, and school data 
mentioned above. 

For each of tiiese contextual factors, we can report on the treatment-control differences 
tiiat existed at die point of random assignment as a way to gauge whetiier the two groups 
were similar at the outset of the experiment. If the initial treatment-control differences are 
not statistically significant, it lends more credence to our expected study conclusion that 
differences in outcomes are due solely to the introduction of high intensity teacher 
induction. We can control for any chance differences in baseline characteristics by using 
diem as covariates in estimating regression-adjusted impacts. 

Implementation 

The most important information needed to interpret the impacts, particularly at the 
district level, has to do with the implementation of botii die experimental teacher induction 
program and the prevailing induction services. The treatment under study is likely to have a 
smaller impact in districts that normally provide more support for their beginning teachers 
because the differences between treatment and control conditions would be subtler. In 
districts that normally do little or nothing to support their new teachers, the introduction of 
a high intensity induction model should, all other tilings being equal, have a greater impact 
because the contrast between treatment and control is more stark. By carefully documenting 
die services teachers say they were offered and received in the control schools, we can 
characterize the counterfactual condition — die level of services that would have been 
offered in die absence of high intensity induction. Such a description is useful to policy 
makers and stakeholders who may wish to compare the study districts to other school 
districts in which high intensity teacher induction is being considered for adoption. We will 
also characterize die mentors who provide the ETS and NTC induction services. Given die 
careful selection process and the demands of this role in die context of intensive support 
provision, it is useful to understand the profile of those providing die services. We will also 
monitor and document any anomalies in the provision of induction services. 

We intend to present information on die intensity of mentoring (caseloads or mentor- 
men tee ratios) and other induction services such as classroom observation, self-assessment, 
and time spent in formal professional development activities. Implementation also involves 
die behavior of teachers and principals in terms of compliance with the experimental 
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protocols. As noted earlier, we will document any incidence of crossover from control to 
treatment, whereby a teacher initially assigned to a control school ultimately receives the 
services or training associated with the ETS or NTC induction model. We will also 
document any non-compliance in the opposite direction, where teachers assigned to receive 
die high intensity induction services did not do so. 

We also intend to estimate die average costs of providing both the high intensity 
induction services (treatment condition) and die prevailing intensity of induction services 
(control condition). Information on costs for the treatment condition can be useful for 
districts contemplating adoption of a similar induction service delivery model. Information 
on such costs relative to the control condition can be useful for interpreting impact 
estimates. We will compute the average cost per teacher for each condition (treatment and 
control) by dividing the overall induction costs for program services by the number of new 
teachers assigned to that group. 11 Costs for program services include, for example, those 
incurred for orientation sessions, mentoring, professional development workshops, and 
study group meetings. Information on such costs will be used to compute differences in 
induction costs per new teacher between high-intensity and typical induction programs. 

The calculation of costs per teacher becomes more complicated when there are 
substantial fixed costs to an induction program. For example, the costs of training mentors 
and of organizing professional development sessions may be unaffected by the number of 
beginning teachers participating, within some range. In such cases, the average cost per 
teacher will not be die same as die marginal cost, which is the cost of providing services to 
one additional teacher. In general, we will report die average cost per teacher rather than 
marginal cost so that policy makers can consider the effects of the program as a whole based 
on how it was implemented for this study. However, we will also report die marginal cost, if 
possible, and provide some simple simulations to illustrate how serving teacher populations 
of different sizes may be more or less costly on a per-teacher basis. 

While the study includes a diverse set of school districts in a variety of contexts, caution 
should be exercised when generalizing from the results of this study to other district 
circumstances and other models of high-intensity induction. For example, die effect of 
potential fixed costs should be considered since smaller school districts than those in our 
study may not have enough beginning teachers per year to justify hiring two full-time 
mentors, or even one. Also, the induction program providers in this study, NTC and ETS, 
have the infrastructure to support school districts around the country and realize some 
savings by having centralized training sessions for large numbers of mentors and school and 
district leaders. It may be more difficult for the same induction concepts to be implemented 
by school districts or teacher education colleges by themselves. 



11 Some teachers will receive induction services but not be included in the analysis sample, for example, 
because they teach subjects or grades that are not tested. We will maintain the assumption that the average cost 
of providing services to these teachers is the same as the average cost of providing services to teachers assigned 
to the research group. As part of the sensitivity analysis we will allow for such costs to be lower or higher by 
fixed percentages. 
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All of the descriptive information mentioned above, including die data on teacher 
induction services in die control condition, the treatment condition, and any movement 
between die two conditions or non-compliance, as well as cost information, can be 
presented at die district level, by type of district, or by induction program provider. We will 
use subgroup analysis and sensitivity analysis wherever it can improve our understanding of 
die robustness of the study findings. 
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OMB No.: 0000-0000 
Expiration Date: xx/xx/xxxx 

6137-310 



Teacher Background 
Questionnaire 




Study of Teacher 
Induction Programs 




Induction refers to a program of professional development and support for beginning teachers. Teacher induction programs 
consists of various components and activities and often include mentoring and professional development workshops. 

The questions on this baseline form ask about your background, your current teaching experiences, and your plans for the 
future. For each item, please mark only one answer, unless instructions say to “MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY.” Thank you 
very much for helping us to learn more about teacher induction. 

We want you to know that: 

1. We are asking you these questions to gather information about new teachers’ career 
decisions and their experiences with teacher induction. 

2. You may skip any questions you do not wish to answer; however, we hope that you answer 
as many questions as you can. Your answers to questions will not affect your eligibility for 
any public program. 

3. Your answers will be kept confidential. 

Mathematica Policy Research (MPR) 

Princeton, NJ 

pnemeth@mathematica-mpr.com 

www.mathematica-mpr.com 

For questions, call Pat Nemeth at 800-XXX-XXXX 

The U.S. Department of Education wants to protect the privacy of individuals who participate in surveys. Your answers will 
be combined with other surveys, and no one will know how you answered the questions. This survey is authorized by law 
(1) Sections 171(b) and 173 of the Education Sciences Reform Act of 2002, Pub. L. 107-279 (2002); and (2) Section 9601 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), as amended by the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act of 2001 
(Pub. L. 107-110). 

According to the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1995, no persons are required to respond to a collection of information unless it displays a valid OMB 
control number. The valid OMB control number for this information collection is xxxx-xxxx. The time required to complete this information collection 
is estimated to average 25 minutes per respondent, including the time to review instructions, gather the data needed, and complete and review the 
information collected. If you have any comments concerning the accuracy of the time estimate(s) or suggestions for improving this form, please write 
to: U.S. Department of Education, Washington, DC 20202. If you have comments or concerns regarding the status of your individual submission of 
this form, write directly to: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, 555 New Jersey Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20208. 
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A. PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



YOU MAY USE EITHER A PENCIL OR A PEN. 

A1 . Please describe your postsecondary degrees in the chart below. 



A. 

Year Degree 
Awarded 


B. 

Type of Degree 


C. 

Name of College 
or University 


D. 

Major Field of Study 


E. 

Minor Field of Study 




1 □ Associate’s 

2 □ Bachelor’s 










2 □ Bachelor’s 

3 □ Master’s 

4 □ Other (Please specify) 










3 □ Master’s 

4 □ Other (Please specify) 









A2. Are you currently working toward an advanced degree (for example, Master’s, Ed.D., or Ph.D.) or additional 
credits? 
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Y 



r 

A7. 

A8. 

Y 



Have you taken a graduate school entrance 
exam? 

i □ Yes — > GO TO A5 

0 □ No 

Do you plan to take a graduate school entrance 
exam? 

1 □ Yes — | 

GO TO A6 

0 □ No —I 

Which ones have you taken? 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

1 □ LSAT 
2 □ GMAT 

3 □ MCAT 

4 □ GRE general 

5 □ GRE subject (Please specify subjects) 



6 □ Other (Please specify) 



Did you apply to a graduate school program? 
i □ Yes — > GO TO A8 

0 □ No 

Do you plan to apply to a graduate school 
program? 

1 □ Yes 

0 □ No 

Do you have any outstanding education loans? 

1 □ Yes 

oD No — > GO TO A10 

Are any of these forgivable or assumable loans? 

NOTE: Forgivable or assumable loans are erased if 
you meet certain teaching requirements. 

i □ Yes 

o □ No 



A10. Approximately how much do you have in 
outstanding education loans? 

NOTE: If you have consolidated your education 

loans with other loans, please estimate the 
amount for education, as best as you can. 



1 □ 


Under $5,000 


2 n 


$5,000 to $9,999 


3 n 


$ 10,000 


to 


$19,999 


4 □ 


$ 20,000 


to 


$29,999 


sD 


$30,000 


to 


$39,999 


eD 


$40,000 


to 


$49,999 




$50,000 


to 


$59,999 


sD 


$60,000 


to 


$69,999 


sD 


$70,000 


to 


$79,999 


ioD 


$80,000 


or 


greater 


ii □ 


Don’t know 



All. Which of the following statements most 
accurately describes the type of teaching 
certificate/license/credential that you 
currently hold? 

States vary in the types of certificates they issue. 
Please select from the list below the statement 
that BEST describes the certificate/license/ 
credential that you hold. 

MARK (X) ONE ANSWER ONLY 

1 □ A regular or standard state certificate 

Year certified [ | | | | 

2 □ A certificate that is issued to candidates 

after satisfying all requirements except the 
completion of a probationary teaching period 

Year certified [ | | | | 

3 □ A certificate that is issued to candidates with 

the expectation that additional requirements 
be completed, such as passing a test or 
coursework 

4 □ An emergency certificate or waiver that is 

issued for a specified time period to persons 
with insufficient teacher preparation 

5 □ Other (Please describe) 



6 □ lam not certified — > GOTO A14 
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A12. Which of the following statements best describes how you earned your teaching certificate? 

1 □ In a traditional teacher certification program (see below for definition) as part of a bachelor’s degree 

2 □ In a traditional teacher certification program (see below for definition) as a “ 5 th year” or master’s degree 

3 □ As part of an alternative teacher certification program (see below for definition) 

4 □ Other (Please specify) 




Traditional teacher certification program - An education program in which a candidate completes the necessary 
initial study leading to an entry-level teaching certificate before beginning employment as a school teacher. Higher 
education institutions deliver the training as part of a bachelor’s or master’s degree program. 

Alternative teacher certification program - A program designed for individuals who already have a post-secondary 
degree. Minimal or no education courses or training are required before beginning employment in a school. 
Candidates often take courses and receive training while teaching. Training is delivered by higher education 
institutions, state agencies, or local school districts. Full certification is received one to three years after beginning the 
first teaching job. 

A13. From the list below, select the areas in which you are certified. 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

1 □ General elementary education 

2 □ Bilingual education 

3 □ Special education (Please specify) 

4 □ A specific subject area or areas (Please specify) 



5 □ Other (Please specify) 
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A14. Are you currently pursuing state certification? 



■ i □ Yes 

o □ No 

2 □ Already state certified 



GO TO A16 



A20. How would you describe your student teaching 
experience in terms of the classroom teacher 
with whom you spent the most time? 

i □ The teacher/experience was excellent and 
I felt I learned a lot 



A15. Have you completed all of your coursework for 
this certification? 

i □ Yes 
o □ No 



2 □ The teacher/experience was adequate but 

I could have learned more 

3 □ The teacher/experience did not teach/ 

help prepare me much at all 



A1 6. Are you currently pursuing advanced 
professional certification? 



■ i □ Yes 
o □ No - 



GO TO A18 



A21. Did you teach children from families of the 

same socio-economic level as children you’re 
now teaching? 

i □ Yes 
o □ No 



A17. Have you completed all your course work for this 
certification? 



i □ Yes' 
o □ No - 



GO TO A18 



A22. Are you now teaching in the same school 
where you student taught? 

i □ Yes 
o □ No 



A18. Did you student teach? 



■ i □ Yes 
o □ No - 



GO TO A23 



A23. NOT INCLUDING STUDENT TEACHING, have 
you ever worked in a classroom before this 
current school year? 



NOTE: Student teaching ( also called practice 
teaching) - A school-based experience for 
students enrolled in a post-secondary 
education institution that is supervised by 
both a certified experienced teacher and a 
university or college supervisor. It is 
generally a requirement of pre-service 
teachers who have completed the education 
coursework leading to a degree and are 
seeking certification or licensure to teach in 
a public school. 



i □ Yes 
o □ No - 



GO TO A25 



A19. How many weeks did you student teach? 



NUMBER OF WEEKS 
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A24. NOT INCLUDING THIS SCHOOL YEAR, please indicate the number of years you’ve worked in schools, the 
type of school, and the grade level you taught in any of the following positions (either part-time or full-time). 

NOTE: Enter “00” in Column A if you have never worked in this capacity 
Enter “01” in Column A if you worked less than one year 









B. School 










MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 








A. Number 
of Years 


This 

School 


Different 
Public School 


Private 

School 


C. Grade Level(s) 
or Main 
Assignment 


a. 


Certified teacher 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 




b. 


Emergency certified teacher 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 




c. 


Teacher aide 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 




d. 


Long-term substitute teacher 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 




e. 


Substitute teacher 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 




f. 


Other (Please specify) 


1 1 1 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 

















A25. Which grade level do you currently teach? 


A28. How many of these students are: 


x □ Prekindergarten 


a. Hispanic or Latino, or | | | 


o □ Kindergarten 


b. Not Hispanic or Latino? | | | 


1 □ 1st 




2 □ 2nd 


A29. How many are: 


3 □ 3rd 


a. American Indian or Alaska Native, | | | 


4 □ 4th 


b. Asian, | | | 


5 □ 5th 


c. Black or African American, | | | 


6 □ 6th 


d. Native Hawaiian or 


7 □ 7th 


Other Pacific Islander, or | | | 


8 □ 8th 


e. White? | | | 


9 □ Other (Please specify) 






A30. How many of your students . . . 




a. Have an Individual Education 




Plan (IEP)? | | | 


A26. Is this the grade level you prefer teaching? 






DO NOT include gifted and talented 


i □ Yes 


students. 


o □ No 


b. Have a 504 Service Agreement? | | | 




c. Were approved for free or 


A27. What is the total number of students enrolled 


reduced-price lunches? | | | 


in the class you taught during the most recent 


d. Are in an ESL/ELL proqram? 1 1 1 


FULL WEEK of teaching? 






e. Receive Title 1 Services? | | | 


1 I I STUDENTS— > INDICATE: 






A31 . Are you a member of a teachers’ union or an 


a. | | | NUMBER OF BOYS 


employee association similar to a union? 


b. | | | NUMBER OF GIRLS 


i □ Yes 




o □ No 
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B. YOUR TEACHING CAREER 



B1 . SINCE GRADUATING FROM COLLEGE, have you 
held a full-time job other than your current 
teaching job? 

1 □ Yes 

oD No, this is my first job 

since college — > GO TO B3 

Y 

B2. SINCE GRADUATING FROM COLLEGE, please 
tell us about the job you held the longest 
BEFORE your current teaching position. 

DO NOT include a job that was an official part of 
your teacher preparation program (for instance, 
student teaching). 

a. What was your job title? 



i □ Self-employed 



b. What were your responsibilities? What did you 
do in this job? (Please be specific) 



c. What did your employer make, do, or sell? 



d. Was this job in the public or private sector? 

MARK (X) ONE ANSWER ONLY 

1 □ Public 

2 □ Private, for profit 

3 □ Private, not for profit 



e. How many years did you work in this job? 

| | | NUMBER OF YEARS 

(Enter “01" if you worked less than one year) 



B3. Thinking back to your job search activities before 
your current teaching position, did you interview 
for any non-teaching jobs? 

1 □ Yes 

0 □ No — > GO TO B6 

Y 

B4. Describe the kinds of jobs you interviewed for. 



B5. Did you receive any job offers? 

i □ Yes 
o □ No 

B6. For your current teaching position, did you 
interview at . . . 





Yes 


No 


Other schools within your 
current district? 


i □ 


0 □ 


Other school districts? 


i □ 


o □ 


Other types of schools 




(e.g., private or parochial)? 


i □ 


o □ 
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B12. Was this date .. . 



B7. Did the school district allow you any input as to 
where you would be placed? 

i □ Yes 

0 □ No 

B8. Is the school you’re teaching in the one that you 
wanted to be placed in? 

1 □ Yes 

0 □ No 

2 □ Had no preference — > GO TO BIO 

B9. Did any of the following reasons influence your 
preference in a particular school? 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

1 □ The principal’s leadership 

2 □ A program of support and information provided 

to beginning teachers 

3 □ The grade level/subject in which there was an 

opening 

4 □ Other opportunities offered to you such as 

coaching a sports team, etc. 

5 □ The school’s organization/environment 
e □ The school’s location 

7 □ Knew other teachers in the school 
s □ Did student teaching at same school 
s □ Other reason (Please specify) 

BIO. When did you first learn you would be teaching in 
this school? 

I_l_l / l_l_l_l_l 

Month Year 

B11. Was that at the . . . 

MARK (X) ONE ANSWER ONLY 

1 □ beginning of the month, 

2 □ middle of the month, or 

3 □ end of the month? 



MARK (X) ONE ANSWER ONLY 

1 □ before the first day of school 

(when students arrived), 

2 □ on the first day of school or that same week, or 

3 □ on the second week of school or later? 

B13. Prior to being hired, had you heard about a new 
teacher induction program in the district? 

i □ Yes 

0 □ No 

B14. Which of the following statements best describes 
your plans? 

MARK (X) ONE ANSWER ONLY 

1 □ I plan to teach at least until I am eligible 

for retirement 

2 □ I will probably continue teaching unless 

another opportunity presents itself 

3 □ I plan to leave teaching as soon as I can 

4 □ I plan to pursue another education-related 

career at some point 

5 □ I plan to pursue another career outside 

the field of education at some point 

e □ I plan to have children and stop teaching 
at some point 

7 □ I plan to stop working outside the home 

at some point for reasons not related to children 

8 □ lam going to see if I like teaching before 

I make plans 

9 □ lam undecided at this time 
ioD Other (Please specify) 



B15. Approximately how many years do you think you 
will remain in teaching after this year? 

I will probably teach for . . . 

| | | more years 
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The following questions refer to your before-tax earnings from teaching and other employment. Consider 
the current school year to run from July 1, 2005 to June 30, 2006. 

B16. During the current school year, what is your academic-year, base teaching salary? 

$ I I I M I I l-IJLLQJ 

B17. Does your base teaching salary include additional compensation for teaching in a more challenging school? 

i □ Yes 

0 □ No 

B18. During the current school year, do you, or do you expect to, earn any additional compensation from this 
school system for extracurricular or additional activities such as coaching, student activity sponsorship, 
or professional development activities? 

1 □ Yes — > a. How much? $ | | |,| | | l.l 0 I 0 I 

0 □ No 

B19. During the current school year, do you, or do you expect to, earn additional compensation from working in 
any job OUTSIDE this school system? 

1 □ Yes — > a. How much? $ [ | |,| | | l.l 0 I 0 I 

o □ No 
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C. PERSONAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



Cl . In what year were you born? 

|J_|_9J | | YEAR 

C2. Are you currently married or living with a partner, 
or are you single, separated, divorced, widowed, 
or have you never been married? 

1 □ Married or living with a partner 

2 □ Single, separated, divorced, widowed, or 

never married — > GO TO C6 

C3. What was your spouse or partner’s total income 
(before taxes and other deductions) for last year? 

$ I I I U I I l-IJLIJLI 

C4. How much time does your spouse or partner 
spend commuting to or from work each day? 

NOTE: Please indicate miles and minutes. Your 
best estimate is fine. 

| | | MILES COMMUTING ONE WAY 

| | | | MINUTES COMMUTING ONE WAY 

C5. What is the likelihood that your spouse or 

partner’s job will require your family to relocate 
in the next five years? 

1 □ Very likely 

2 □ Somewhat likely 

3 □ Somewhat unlikely 

4 □ Not at all likely 

C6. What is your ethnic background? 

i □ Hispanic or Latino 

0 □ Not Hispanic or Latino 

C7. Mark the box or boxes that best describes your 
race. 

1 □ American Indian or Alaska Native 

2 □ Asian 

3 □ Black or African American 

4 □ Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander 

5 □ White 



C8. Are you male or female? 

1 □ Male 

2 □ Female 

C9. Do you currently own or rent the residence where 
you live, or do you live with your parents? 

1 □ Own (either paying a mortgage or own outright) 

2 □ Rent 

3 □ Live with parents 

4 □ Live with someone else rent-free 

CIO. Do you have any children living with you? 

Include birth, adopted, foster, or stepchildren. 

i □ Yes 

oD No ^ GO TO C12 
V 

Cl 1 . How many of your children are . . . 

a. Under the age of 1 ? | | | 

b. Ages of 1 to 5? | | | 

c. Ages 6 to 11? | | | 

d. Ages of 12 to 18? | | | 

e. Over the age of 1 8? | | | 

C12. Do you live in the same school district where you 
teach? 

i □ Yes 

0 □ No 

C13. How far do you live from the school where you 
teach? 

NOTE: Please indicate miles and minutes. Your 
best estimate is fine. 

| | | MILES COMMUTING ONE WAY 

| | | | MINUTES COMMUTING ONE WAY 

C14. Did you attend elementary school(s) in a school 
with a socio-economic level similar to the one 
you’re now teaching in? 

1 □ Yes 
o □ No 
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D. CONTACT INFORMATION 



D1 . The survey you have completed involves brief follow-ups at later times to learn about teachers’ movements 
in the labor force. Providing the information below is voluntary, not mandatory. This information will help 
us contact you if you move or change jobs. Also, MPR will mail your check to the address you provide below. 

Please PRINT your name, your spouse’s name (if applicable), your home address, your telephone number, 
and the most convenient time to reach you. 

Your Name: 

Spouse’s Full Name: 

(If applicable) 

Street Address: 

City: State: Zip Code: 

Home Telephone: (|_|_|_|) - 1_|_|_| - 1_|_|_|_| 

Area Code Number 

In whose name is the telephone number listed? 

MARK (X) ONE ANSWER ONLY 

1 □ My name 

2 □ Other (Please specify name) 

Cell Phone Number: (| [ | |) - 1 | | | - 1 | | | | 

Area Code Number 

Social Security Number: | | | | - 1 | | | - 1 | | | | 

Home Email Address: 

Work Email Address: 

D2. Please indicate the most convenient time to reach you. 

a. Best day(s) to reach you b. Best time of day to reach you 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY MARK (X) ONE ANSWER ONLY 

1 □ Monday i □ Before school starts, in the AM 

2 □ Tuesday 2 □ After school, in the afternoon 

3 □ Wednesday 3 □ In the evening 

4 □ Thursday 

5 □ Friday 

6 □ Saturday 

7 □ Sunday 

D3. Please indicate today’s date: 

l_l_l / 1— I— I / l_l_l_l_l 

Month Day Year 
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D4. What are the names and addresses of two other people who would know where to get in touch with you 
during the coming years? Remember to record the relationship of these persons to you (for example, 
parent, friend, sister, cousin, etc.). We will contact these people only if we can’t get in touch with you. 



(1) First Person 

Name: 

Relationship to you: 

Street Address: 

City: State: Zip Code: 

Home Telephone: (|_|_|_|) - 1_|_|_| - 1_|_|_|_| 

Area Code Number 

In whose name is the telephone number listed? 

MARK (X) ONE ANSWER ONLY 

1 □ Name entered above 

2 □ Other (Please specify name) 



What is the name and address of another person who would know where to get in touch with you during the 
coming years? Don’t list any person who now lives with you . Remember to record the relationship of this 
person to you (for example, parent, friend, sister, cousin, etc.). 

(2) Second Person 

Name: 

Relationship to you: 

Street Address: 

City: State: Zip Code: 

Home Telephone: (|_|_|_|) - 1_|_|_| - 1_|_|_|_| 

Area Code Number 

In whose name is the telephone number listed? 

MARK (X) ONE ANSWER ONLY 

1 □ Name entered above 

2 □ Other (Please specify name) 



Thank you for completing this survey. Please mail it to MPR in the envelope provided. 
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Appendix B 



Consent Form 
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6137-082 



MATHEMATICA 

Policy Research, Inc. 



Evaluation of the Impact of Teacher Induction Programs 

Permission to Collect Data for the Sole Use of the Study 

Study Purpose: The Institute of Education Sciences at the U.S. Department of Education has contracted with 

Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. to conduct the Evaluation of the Impact of Teacher Induction Programs. The 
purpose of the study is to rigorously test whether the nature and extent of teacher induction programs are related to 
novice teacher instructional practices and retention. Through various modes of data collection — both quantitative and 
qualitative — the study will determine the comparative effectiveness of contrasting methods of teacher induction. 

We will conduct a classroom observation as part of your participation in this study. The results of the observation are 
kept confidential and will not be shared with anyone outside the Mathematica study team. We will also ask you to 
complete brief questionnaires during the course of the study that collect information on your teacher preparation 
participation in induction activities and your career path. 

Please sign here to indicate your understanding of the study components as stated and your willingness to cooperate 
with this data collection effort. 

SIGNATURE: 

Confidentiality: The information you provide will be held in strict confidence and used only for the study. Your name 
will never be used in reporting the results of the study. The confidentiality of your answers is guaranteed by the Privacy 
Act of 1974. Under this law, your answers cannot be released in any manner which would enable someone to identify 
you unless you give us written consent or as required by law. Providing the information below is voluntary, not 
mandatory. 

Permission for Releasing SAT/ACT Scores 

Please provide us with the following information so that ACT or College Board can locate your records and send them to 
Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. only for use by the Impact Evaluation of Teacher Induction Programs Study. 

Q1. At any point in time, did you take the SAT and/or ACT test? 

□ Yes, I took the ACT test. 

□ Yes, I took the SAT test. 

□ No, I have never taken either of these tests. (Please complete Q4 only and return this form.) 

Q2. What was your name at the time the test was taken? (PLEASE PRINT) 



First Name Middle Initial Last Name 

Q3. Has your name changed since the time you took the test? 

□ Yes 

□ No — > GO TO Q5 

Y 

Q4. What is your current name? (PLEASE PRINT) 



First Name Middle Initial Last Name 

Q5. What is your Social Security number? 
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Q6. What is your gender? 

□ Female 

□ Male 

Q7. What is your date of birth? 

I_l_l / l_l_l / l_l_l_l_l 

Month Day Year 

Q8. What was the name and address of the high school you attended? Please spell out the name of the 
state or country. 

HIGH SCHOOL NAME: 

ADDRESS: 



CITY: STATE: COUNTRY:. 

ZIP: 



Q9. In what state or country did you take the test? Please spell out the name of the state or country. 

STATE : 

COUNTRY: 



Q10. In what year did you take the test? 

YEAR: 

Q1 1 . Please provide your signature as permission for MPR to obtain your test scores. 

SIGNATURE: 

l_l_l / l_l_l / l_l_l_l_l 

Month Day Year 

If you have any questions regarding this study, please contact the Survey Director, Pat Nemeth at 
609-275-2294 or at pnemeth@mathematica-mpr.com. 

PLEASE RETURN THIS FORM TO: 

Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2393 
Princeton, NJ 08543 



According to the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1995, no persons are required to respond to a collection of information unless it displays a valid OMB control number. The 
valid OMB control number for this information collection is xxxx-xxxx. The time required to complete this information collection is estimated to average 5 minutes per 
respondent, including the time to review instructions, gather the data needed, and complete and review the information collected. If you have any comments concerning 
the accuracy of the time estimate(s) or suggestions for improving this form, please write to: U.S. Department of Education, Washington, DC 20202. if you have 
comments or concerns regarding the status of your individual submission of this form, write directly to: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20208. 
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Appendix C 

Introduction Activity Teacher 
Questionnaire 
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OMB No.: 0000-0000 
Expiration Date: xx/xx/xxxx 

6137-086 



BARCODE LABEL 



Induction Activities 



Teacher Questionnaire 




Study of Teacher 
Induction Programs 



Induction refers to a program of professional development and support for beginning teachers. Teacher induction 
programs consist of various components and activities and often include mentoring and professional development 
workshops. 




The questions on this form ask about your induction experiences during your first year of teaching. For each item, please 
mark only one answer, unless instructions say to “MARK (X) YES OR NO FOR EACH.” Thank you very much for helping us 
to learn more about teacher induction. 



We want you to know that: 

1. We are asking you these questions to gather information about new teachers’ career 
decisions and their experiences with teacher induction. 

2. You may skip any questions you do not wish to answer; however, we hope that you answer 
as many questions as you can. Your answers to questions will not affect your eligibility for 
any public program. 

3. Your answers will be kept confidential. 



Mathematica Policy Research (MPR) 
Princeton, NJ 



pnemeth@mathematica-mpr.com 

www.mathematica-mpr.com 

For questions, call Pat Nemeth at 800-XXX-XXXX 



The U.S. Department of Education wants to protect the privacy of individuals who participate in surveys. Your answers will be 
combined with other surveys, and no one will know how you answered the questions. This survey is authorized by law (1) Sections 
1 71 (b) and 1 73 of the Education Sciences Reform Act of 2002, Pub. L. 1 07-279 (2002); and (2) Section 9601 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA), as amended by the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act of 2001 (Pub. L. 107-110). 

According to the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1995, no persons are required to respond to a collection of information unless it displays a valid OMB control 
number. The valid OMB control number for this information collection is xxxx-xxxx. The time required to complete this information collection is estimated 
to average 20 minutes per respondent, including the time to review instructions, gather the data needed, and complete and review the information 
collected. If you have any comments concerning the accuracy of the time estimate(s) or suggestions for improving this form, please write to: U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, DC 20202. If you have comments or concerns regarding the status of your individual submission of this form, write 
directly to: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, 555 New Jersey Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20208. 
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SECTIONS A-D OMITTED 



E. BEGINNING TEACHER EXPERIENCES 



YOU MAY USE EITHER A PENCIL OR PEN. 



Induction refers to a program of professional development and support for beginning teachers. Teacher 
induction consists of various components and activities and often includes mentoring and professional 
development workshops. 



El. Does your school or district provide a teacher induction program for beginning teachers? 




E2. What is the primary purpose of the induction program? 

MARK (X) ONL Y ONE BOX 

1 □ General support/guidance 

2 □ Orientation to the school/district 

3 □ Promote standards-based teaching 

4 □ Other (Please specify) 



Mentoring describes a formal or informal learning relationship, usually between two individuals where the mentor 
has either experience or expertise in a particular area and provides information, advice, support, and feedback to 
the beginning teacher. 

E3. Do you have a mentor? 

1 □ Yes, one 

2 □ Yes, more than one 

o □ No — > GO TO SECTION F, PAGE 14 
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E4. Please provide the following information about your mentor. 



Mentor 1 

First Name: 

Position/Title: 

IF YOU ONLY HAVE ONE MENTOR, GO TO E5 



Mentor 2 

First Name: 

Position/Title: 

Questions E5-E17 ask about the person you named under E4 as Mentor 1 . 

E5. Is your mentor currently a . . . 





MARK (X) 
ONLY ONE BOX 


Full-time teacher in your school? 


i □ 


Part-time teacher in your school? 


2 □ 


Full-time mentor who has been released from teaching? 


3 □ 


School-based administrator? 


4 □ 


District office person? 


5 □ 


Someone from a licensing or certification program? 


6 □ 


Other (Please specify) 


7 □ 
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E6. Was this mentor assigned to you? 

i □ Yes 

0 □ No — > GO TO E8 

V 

E7. By whom? 

School or district 

Teacher education program 

Other (Please specify) 

E8. Is there a time when you and your mentor usually meet? 

i □ Yes 

0 □ No — > GOTO El 3 

V 

E9. When do these meetings usually take place? 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

1 □ Before school 

2 □ After school 

3 □ During lunch 

4 □ During planning period 

5 □ Other (Please specify) 

E10. How often do these meetings occur? 

Daily 

2-4 times per week 

Once a week 

2-3 times per month 

Once a month 

Several times a year 

Other (Please specify) 
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Ell. On average, how long are these meetings with your mentor? 

MARK (X) ONL Y ONE BOX 

1 □ Less than 15 minutes 

2 □ 15 to 30 minutes 

3 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

4 □ 1 to 2 hours 

5 □ More than 2 hours 

El 2. Do you feel there is adequate time scheduled for you to meet with your mentor? 

i □ Yes 
o □ No 

E13. During the most recent full week of teaching, how much informal (not scheduled) contact did you have with 
your mentor? 

MARK (X) ONL Y ONE BOX 

0 □ No time 

1 □ Less than 15 minutes 

2 □ 15 to 30 minutes 

3 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

4 □ 1 to 2 hours 

5 □ More than 2 hours 

E14. During the most recent full week of teaching, how much scheduled time did your mentor spend . . . 







MARK (X) ONE FOR EACH ITEM 






No Time 


Less Than 
30 Minutes 


30 Minutes 
to 1 Hour 


1 to 2 
Hours 


More Than 
2 Hours 


a. 


Observing your teaching? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


b. 


Meeting with you on a one-to-one 
basis? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


c. 


Meeting with you together with other 
first-vear teachers? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


d. 


Meeting with you together with other 
teachers (excluding time reported in 
El 4c)? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


e. 


Modeling a lesson? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


f. 


Co-teaching a lesson? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 
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E15. During the most recent full week of teaching, did your mentor . . . 



MARK (X) YES OR NO 



FOR EACH 

Not 

Applicable Yes No 

a. Give you suggestions to improve your practice? iD oD 

b. Give you encouragement or moral support? i □ o □ 

c. Provide an opportunity for you to raise issues/discuss your individual 

concerns? i □ o □ 

d. Provide guidance/information on administrative/logistical issues? iD oD 

e. Provide guidance on teaching to meet state or district standards? i □ o □ 

f. Work with you to identify teaching challenges and possible solutions? iD oD 

g. Discuss with you instructional goals and ways to achieve them? i □ o □ 

h. Provide guidance on how to assess your students? iD oD 

i. Share lesson plans, assessments, or other instructional activities? i □ o □ 

j. Act on something you requested the previous week? n. a . □ i □ o □ 
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El 6. During the last 3 months, to what extent has your mentor provided you with guidance in the following areas? 

El 6. To what extent has your mentor 
provided you with guidance? 



MARK (X) ONE FOR EACH ITEM 







Not at 
All 

So Far 


A Little 


A Moderate 
Amount 


A Lot 


cL 


1 Inrlpr^tanrlinn thk Qr.hnnlk miltiirp nnlirip^ pnrl 














practices 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


b. 


Accessing district and community resources 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


c. 


Handling paperwork 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


d. 


Working with other teachers to plan instruction 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


6- 


Wnrkinn with nthpr Qr.hnnl Qtpff Qiir.h pq nrinr.inpl 














counselors, disability specialist, etc 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


f. 


Working with parents 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


g- 


Teaching reading/language arts 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


h. 


Teaching mathematics 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


j 


Tppp.hinn r.hilrlrpn with x/prv/inn IpvpIq nf 














achievement/ability 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


j. Reviewing and assessing student work 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


k. 


Implementing classroom management strategies 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


1. Managing student discipline and behavior 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


m 


1 kinn multinlp in^tri ir.tinnpl qtrptpnipQ/tpp.hnim ipq tn 














teach students 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


n. 


Selecting or adapting curriculum materials 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


(X 


1 Inrlpr^tpnrlinn/tppnhinn tnwprri Qtptp nr rlktrir.t 














standards 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


p- 


Planning lessons 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


q- 


Using student assessments to inform your teaching . 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


r. 


Motivating students 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


s. 


Reflecting on your instructional practices 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


t. 


Teaching English language learners 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


u. 


Teaching special needs students 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


V. 


Teaching students of varying ethnic/racial and 
socioeconomic backgrounds 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 
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El 7. During the last 3 months, to what extent have you adjusted your classroom practice in response to advice 
you received from your mentor in the following areas? 

NOTE: If your mentor has not given you advice on a topic, mark (X) “No Advice Given.” 



El 7. To what extent have you 
adjusted your practice? 







MARK (X) ONE FOR EACH ITEM 




Not 

Applicable 


No 

Advice 

Given 


Not at A 

All Moderate 

So Far A Little Amount A Lot 


a. Teaching reading/language arts 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


b. Teaching mathematics 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


c. Teaching children with varying levels of 
achievement/ability 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


d. Reviewing and assessing student work 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


e. Implementing classroom management 
strategies 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


f. Managing student discipline and behavior. 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


g. Using multiple instructional strategies/ 
techniques to teach students 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


h. Selecting or adapting curriculum 

materials 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


i. Understanding/teaching toward state or 
district standards 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


j. Planning lessons 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


k. Using student assessments to inform your 
teaching 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


1. Motivating students 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


m. Reflecting on your instructional practices .. 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


n. Teaching English language learners 


n.a. D 


0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


o. Teaching special needs students 


n.a. D 


0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


p. Teaching students of varying ethnic/racial 
and socioeconomic backgrounds 


n.a. D 


0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 
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Questions E18-E30 ask about the person you named under question E4 as Mentor 2 . 



IF YOU DO NOT HAVE A SECOND MENTOR, 
GO TO SECTION F, PAGE 14 



E18. Is your mentor currently a .. . 


MARK (X) 
ONLY ONE BOX 


Full-time teacher in your school? 


i □ 


Part-time teacher in your school? 


2 □ 


Full-time mentor who has been released from teaching? 


3 □ 


School-based administrator? 


4 □ 


District office person? 


5 □ 


Someone from a licensing or certification program? 


6 □ 


Other (Please specify) 


7 □ 


E19. Was this mentor assigned to you? 

1 □ Yes 

0 □ No— > GO TO E21 
Y 

E20. By whom? 


MARK (X) 
ONLY ONE BOX 


School or district 


i □ 


Teacher education program 


2 □ 


Other (Please specify) 


3 □ 


E21 . Is there a time when you and your mentor usually meet? 

i □ Yes 

0 □ No— > GOTO E26 

Y 

E22. When do these meetings usually take place? 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

1 □ Before school 

2 □ After school 

3 □ During lunch 

4 □ During planning period 

5 □ Other (Please specify) 
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E23. How often do these meetings occur? 





MARK (X) 
ONLY ONE BOX 


Daily 


i □ 


2-4 times per week 


2 □ 


Once a week 


3 □ 


2-3 times per month 


4 □ 


Once a month 


5 □ 


Several times a year 


6 □ 


Other (Please specify) 


7 □ 



E24. On average, how long are these meetings with your mentor? 

MARK (X) ONL Y ONE BOX 

1 □ Less than 15 minutes 

2 □ 15 to 30 minutes 

3 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

4 □ 1 to 2 hours 

5 □ More than 2 hours 

E25. Do you feel there is adequate time scheduled for you to meet with your mentor? 

i □ Yes 
o □ No 

E26. During the most recent full week of teaching, how much informal (not scheduled) contact did you have with 
your mentor? 

MARK (X) ONL Y ONE BOX 

0 □ No time 

1 □ Less than 15 minutes 

2 □ 15 to 30 minutes 

3 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

4 □ 1 to 2 hours 

5 □ More than 2 hours 
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E27. During the most recent full week of teaching, how much scheduled time did your mentor spend . . . 







MARK (X) ONE FOR EACH ITEM 






No Time 


Less Than 
30 Minutes 


30 Minutes 
to 1 Hour 


1 to 2 
Hours 


More Than 
2 Hours 


a. Observing your teaching? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


b. Meeting with you on a one-to-one 

basis? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


c. Meeting with you together with other 
first-vear teachers? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


d. Meeting with you together with other 
teachers (excluding time reported in 
E27c)? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


e. Modeling a lesson? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


f. Co-teaching a lesson? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 



E28. During the most recent full week of teaching, did your mentor . . . 



MARK (X) YES OR NO 



FOR EACH 

Not 

Applicable Yes No 

a. Give you suggestions to improve your practice? iD oD 

b. Give you encouragement or moral support? i □ o □ 

c. Provide an opportunity for you to raise issues/discuss your individual 

concerns? i □ o □ 

d. Provide guidance/information on administrative/logistical issues? iD oD 

e. Provide guidance on teaching to meet standards? i □ o □ 

f. Work with you to identify teaching challenges and possible solutions? iD oD 

g. Discuss with you instructional goals and ways to achieve them? i □ o □ 

h. Provide guidance on how to assess your students? 1 iD oD 

i. Share lesson plans, assessments, or other instructional activities? i □ o □ 

j. Act on something you requested the previous week? n . a . □ i □ o □ 
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E29. During the last 3 months, to what extent has your mentor provided you with guidance in the following areas? 

E29. To what extent has your mentor 
provided you with guidance? 



MARK (X) ONE FOR EACH ITEM 







Not at 
All 

So Far 


A Little 


A Moderate 
Amount 


A Lot 


cL 


1 Inrlpr^tanrlinn thk Qr.hnnlk miltiirp nnlirip^ pnrl 














practices 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


b. 


Accessing district and community resources 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


c. 


Handling paperwork 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


d. 


Working with other teachers to plan instruction 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


6- 


Wnrkinn with nthpr Qr.hnnl Qtpff Qiir.h pq nrinr.inpl 














counselors, disability specialist, etc 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


f. 


Working with parents 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


g- 


Teaching reading/language arts 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


h. 


Teaching mathematics 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


j 


Tppp.hinn r.hilrlrpn with x/prv/inn IpvpIq nf 














achievement/ability 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


j. Reviewing and assessing student work 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


k. 


Implementing classroom management strategies 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


1. Managing student discipline and behavior 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


m 


1 kinn multinlp in^tri ir.tinnpl qtrptpnipQ/tpp.hnim ipq tn 














teach students 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


n. 


Selecting or adapting curriculum materials 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


(X 


1 Inrlpr^tpnrlinn/tppnhinn tnwprri Qtptp nr rlktrir.t 














standards 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


p- 


Planning lessons 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


q- 


Using student assessments to inform your teaching . 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


r. 


Motivating students 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


s. 


Reflecting on your instructional practices 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


t. 


Teaching English language learners 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


u. 


Teaching special needs students 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


V. 


Teaching students of varying ethnic/racial and 
socioeconomic backgrounds 




i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 
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E30. During the last 3 months, to what extent have you adjusted your classroom practice in response to advice 
you received from your mentor in the following areas? 

NOTE: If your mentor has not given you advice on a topic, mark (X) “No Advice Given.” 



E30. To what extent have you 
adjusted your practice? 







MARK (X) ONE FOR EACH ITEM 




Not 

Applicable 


No 

Advice 

Given 


Not at A 

All Moderate 

So Far A Little Amount A Lot 


a. Teaching reading/language arts 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


b. Teaching mathematics 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


c. Teaching children with varying levels of 
achievement/ability 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


d. Reviewing and assessing student work 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


e. Implementing classroom management 
strategies 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


f. Managing student discipline and behavior. 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


g. Using multiple instructional strategies/ 
techniques to teach students 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


h. Selecting or adapting curriculum 

materials 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


i. Understanding/teaching toward state or 
district standards 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


j. Planning lessons 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


k. Using student assessments to inform your 
teaching 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


1. Motivating students 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


m. Reflecting on your instructional practices .. 




0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


n. Teaching English language learners 


n.a. D 


0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


o. Teaching special needs students 


n.a. D 


0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 


p. Teaching students of varying ethnic/racial 
and socioeconomic backgrounds 


n.a. D 


0 □ 


1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 
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F. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Professional development activities are those in which teachers participate to enhance their pedagogical and 
content knowledge in a variety of areas, such as teaching strategies, education standards, student assessment, 
applications of technology to instruction, and classroom management. Professional development activities include 
in-service workshops, study groups, seminars and continuing education courses and can include activities other 
than school or district offerings. 

FI. In the PAST 3 MONTHS , for each of the topics listed below, indicate (a) if professional development was 
offered on the topic, (b) if you attended, and (c) the amount of time spent on the topic. 

EXCLUDE those activities that involve you working one-on-one with a mentor. 



NOTE: Workshops may cover multiple topics. Estimate how much time was spent on each topic. 



Professional 
Development Topics 


Was professional 
development offered 
on this topic? 


If the topic was offered, 
did you attend? 


How much time was spent 
on this topic? 


a. Human resource 
policies/procedures 


MARK (X) YES OR NO 
FOR EACH TOPIC 


MARK (X) YES OR NO ONL Y 
FOR TOPICS OFFERED 


MARK (X) ONL Y ONE BOX 


i □ Yes > 

o □ No — ^ 


i □ Yes > 

o □ No — ^ 


1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


b. Parent and community 
relations 






1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


i i_i yes ^ 

o □ No — ^ 


i i_i yes ^ 

o □ No — ^ 


c. School policies on 
student disciplinary 
procedures 






1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


o □ No — - 
V 


o □ No — - 

v 


d. Instructional techniques/ 
strategies 






1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


o □ No — ^ 


0 □ No — ^ 


e. Understanding the 
composition of students 
in your class 






1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


o □ No — ^ 


o □ No — ^ 


f. Content area 

knowledge (language 
arts, mathematics, 
science) 






1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


1 1— 1 I Co ^ 

o □ No ^ 


1 1— 1 I Co ^ 

o □ No - ^ 


g. Lesson planning 






1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


i LJ Yes a 

o □ No — ^ 


i LJ Yes s 

o □ No — ^ 
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FI . (continued) 



Professional 
Development Topics 


Was professional 
development offered 
on this topic? 


If the topic was offered, 
did you attend? 


How much time was spent 
on this topic? 


h. Analyzing student work/ 
assessment 


MARK (X) YES OR NO 
FOR EACH TOPIC 


MARK (X) YES OR NO ONL Y 
FOR TOPICS OFFERED 


MARK (X) ONL Y ONE BOX 


i □ Yes > 

o □ No — | 

V 


i □ Yes > 

o □ No — ^ 


1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


i. Student motivation/ 
engagement 






1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


i Li Yes s 

o □ No — ^ 


i Li Yes 
o □ No — ^ 


j. Differentiated instruction 


i n Yns y 

o □ No — * 

y 


i □ Yes > 

o □ No — ^ 


1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


k. Using computers to 
support instruction 


i □ Yes 

o □ No — ^ 


i □ Yes > 

o □ No — ^ 


1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


1 . Classroom 
management 
techniques 


i 1 1 Vqc v. 




1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


o □ No — ^ 


1 1 — 1 1 CO 

o □ No ^ 


m. Accessing school, 
district, or community 
resources 


i □ Yes > 

o □ No — 


i □ Yes > 

o □ No — ^ 


1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


n. Administrative 
paperwork 






1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


o □ No — ^ 


1 l—l I CO ^ 

o □ No — ^ 


o. Handling non-classroom 
duties and 
responsibilities (e.g., 
supervision of lunch 
room, back to school 
night) 




, n Vqc ^ 


1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


i Li res ^ 

o □ No — ^ 


i l—i y es ^ 

o □ No — ^ 


p. Assigning grades/record 
keeping 




^ 1 1 Vqc 


1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 


1 l—l I CO ^ 

o □ No ^ 


o □ No — ^ 


q. Preparing students for 
standardized testing 


i □ Yes ^ 

o □ No 


i □ Yes > 

o □ No 


1 □ Less than 30 minutes 

2 □ 30 minutes to 1 hour 

3 □ 1 to 2 hours 

4 □ More than 2 hours 
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F2. On average, I would characterize the usefulness of the professional development activities I attended in the 
past 3 months as . . . 

MARK (X) ONL Y ONE BOX 

1 □ Not at all useful, 

2 □ Mostly not useful, 

3 □ Mostly useful, or 

4 □ Very useful? 

F3. During the past 3 months, did you . . . 





MARK (X) YES OR NO 
FOR EACH 


Yes 


No 


a. 


Keep a written log or record of reflections on your teaching practices? 


i □ 


o □ 


b. 


Keep a portfolio or record of student work and an analysis of that work? 


i □ 


0 □ 


c. 


Work with a study group of new teachers? 


i □ 


0 □ 


d. 


Work with a study group of new and experienced teachers? 


i □ 


0 □ 


e. 


Observe other teachers teaching in their classrooms? 


i □ 


0 □ 


f. 


Observe someone else teaching your class? 


i □ 


0 □ 


g- 


Meet with the principal to discuss your teaching? 


i □ 


0 □ 


h. 


Meet with a literacy or mathematics coach or other curricular specialist? 


i □ 


0 □ 


i. Meet with a resource specialist to discuss needs of particular students? 


i □ 


0 □ 



F4. During the past 3 months, how often were you . . . 







MARK (X) ONE FOR EACH ITEM 






Never 


Once 


2-3 

Times 


4 or 
More 
Times 


a. 


Observed teaching your class by your mentor? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


b. 


Observed teaching your class by your principal? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


c. 


Given feedback on your teaching (not as part of a formal 
evaluation process)? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


d. 


Given feedback on your teaching as part of a formal evaluation 
process? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


e. 


Given feedback on your lesson plans? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 
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G. FIRST YEAR TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



This section is about your experiences during your first year of teaching. 

G1. At this point in the school year, how well prepared do you feel you are to . . . 







G1. How well prepared are you? 








MARK (X) ONE BOX ON EACH LINE 






Not at all 
Prepared 


Somewhat 

Prepared 


Well 

Prepared 


Very Well 
Prepared 


a. 


Handle a range of classroom management or discipline 
situations? 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 n 


4 □ 


b. 


Use a variety of instructional methods? 


i □ 


2U 


3 n 


4 □ 


c. 


Teach reading/language arts? 


i □ 


zD 


sD 


4 □ 


d. 


Teach mathematics? 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 n 


4 □ 


e. 


Assess your students? 


i □ 


2U 


sD 


4 □ 


f. 


Select and adapt curriculum and instructional materials? 


i □ 


2U 


sD 


4 EH 


g- 


Motivate students? 


i □ 


2U 


sD 


4 □ 


h. 


Work effectively with parents? 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 n 


4 □ 


i. 


Work with students who have special behavioral, emotional, 
developmental or physical challenges? 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


j- 


Work with other teachers to plan instruction? 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 n 


4 □ 


k. 


Work with the principal or other instructional leaders? 


i □ 


2U 


3 n 


4 □ 


1. 


Plan effective lessons? 


i □ 


2U 


3 n 


4 □ 


m. 


Work with English language learners? 


i □ 


2U 


3 n 


4 □ 


n. 


Be an effective teacher? 


i □ 


2U 


3 n 


4 □ 


0. 


Address the needs of a diversity of learners? 


i □ 


2U 


3 n 


4 □ 
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G2. Did you receive the following kinds of support during the past 3 months? 







G2. Did you receive 
support? 






MARK (X) YES OR NO 
FOR EACH 






Yes 


No 


a. 


Reduced teaching schedule 


i □ 


o □ 


b. 


Common planning time with teachers at your grade level 


i □ 


0 □ 


c. 


A teacher’s aide to assist you 


i □ 


oD 


d. 


Regular communication with your principal, other administrators, or department chair 
focused on your teaching practice 


i □ 


0 □ 



G3. Were the following duties part of your teaching assignment in the past 3 months? 


MARK (X) YES OR NO 
FOR EACH 


Yes 


No 


a. Extracurricular assignments 


1 □ 0 □ 


b. Move between classrooms 


1 □ 0 □ 


c. Travel to more than one school to teach 


1 □ 0 □ 


d. Administrative duties including lunchroom, hall, and recess duties (but not staff meetings)... 


1 □ 0 □ 
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H. SATISFACTION 



HI. At this point, how satisfied are you with EACH of the following aspects of teaching at THIS SCHOOL? 





HI. How satisfied are you? 




MARK (X) ONE FOR EACH ITEM 




Very 

Dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

Dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

Satisfied 


Very 

Satisfied 


a. Support from administration for beginning teachers 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


b. Availability of resources and materials/equipment for 
your classroom 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


c. Your input into school policies and practices 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


d. Autonomy or control over your own classroom 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


e. Student motivation to learn 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


f. Student discipline and behavior 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


g. Opportunities for professional development 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


h. The principal’s leadership and vision 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


i. Professional caliber of colleagues 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


j. Supportive atmosphere among faculty/collaboration 
with colleagues 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


k. School facilities such as the building or grounds 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


1. Parental involvement in the school 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


m. Your grade assignment 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


n. The students assigned to you 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


o. School policies 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


p. Salary and benefits 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


q. Professional prestige 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


r. Intellectual challenge 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


s. Emphasis on standardized test scores 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


t. Workload 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 
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I. CONTACT INFORMATION 



The survey you completed involves brief follow-ups during this academic year 
us contact you. MPR will mail your check to the address below. 

II . Please PRINT your name, home address, and telephone number. 

Your Name: 

Street Address: 

City: State: 

Home Telephone: (|_|_|_|) - 1_|_|_| - 1_|_|_|_| 

Area Code Number 



Thank you for completing this survey. 

Please record the date you completed the survey and mail it to MPR in the envelope provided. 

DATE COMPLETED: | | | / 1 | | / 1 | | | | 

Month Day Year 



. Please provide information to help 



Zip Code: 
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Appendix D 



Mentor Questionnaire 





This page has been intentionally left blank for double-sided copying. 




\ 

OMB No.: 0000-0000 
Expiration Date: xx/xx/xxxx 

6137-080 

MENTOR 

Questionnaire 

Study of Teacher 
Induction Programs 

Induction refers to a program of professional development and support for beginning teachers. Teacher induction 
programs consist of various components and activities and often include mentoring and professional development 
workshops. 

This form asks about your mentoring experiences and your background. For each item, please mark only one answer, 
unless instructions say to “MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY.” Thank you very much for helping us to learn more about teacher 
induction. 

We want you to know that: 

1. We are asking you these questions to gather information about your career decisions and 
your experiences working with beginning teachers. 

2. You may skip any questions you do not wish to answer; however, we hope that you answer 
as many questions as you can. Your answers to questions will not affect your eligibility for 
any public programs. 

3. Your answers will be kept confidential. 

Mathematica Policy Research (MPR) 

Princeton, NJ 

pnemeth@mathematica-mpr.com 

www.mathematica-mpr.com 

For questions, call Pat Nemeth at 800-XXX-XXXX 

The U.S. Department of Education wants to protect the privacy of individuals who participate in surveys. Your answers will be 
combined with other surveys, and no one will know how you answered the questions. This survey is authorized by law (1) Sections 
1 71 (b) and 1 73 of the Education Sciences Reform Act of 2002, Pub. L. 1 07-279 (2002); and (2) Section 9601 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA), as amended by the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act of 2001 (Pub. L. 1 07-1 1 0). 

According to the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1 995, no persons are required to respond to a collection of information unless it displays a valid OMB control 
number. The valid OMB control number for this information collection is xxxx-xxxx. The time required to complete this information collection is estimated 
to average 10 minutes per respondent, including the time to review instructions, gather the data needed, and complete and review the information 
collected. If you have any comments concerning the accuracy of the time estimate(s) or suggestions for improving this form, please write to: U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, DC 20202. If you have comments or concerns regarding the status of your individual submission of this form, 
write directly to: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, 555 New Jersey Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20208. 

l ^ 
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A. MENTORING EXPERIENCES 



YOU MAY USE EITHER A PENCIL OR A PEN. 

Mentoring describes a formal or informal learning relationship, usually between two individuals where the mentor 
has either experience or expertise in a particular area and provides information, advice, support, and feedback to 
the teacher. Literacy and mathematics coaches or lead teachers often take on the role of mentor for teachers. 

Questions A1-A6 refer to mentoring positions held PRIOR to the 2005-2006 school year. 

A1 . Have you previously mentored other teachers? 

1 □ Yes 

0 □ No — > GO TO A8 
Y 

A2. In total, for how many school years have you been a mentor? 

| | | YEARS 

A3. For what grade level(s) were you a mentor? 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

x □ Prekindergarten 

0 □ Kindergarten 

1 □ 1st 

2 □ 2nd 

3 □ 3 rd 

4 □ 4 th 
s □ 5 th 

6 □ 6th 

7 □ 7 th 
s □ 8 th 

9 □ Other (Please specify) 



A4. Which teachers have you mentored in the past? 

MARK (X) ONE 

1 □ Beginning teachers (those in their first three years of teaching) 

2 □ Veteran teachers (those with more than three years of teaching) 

3 □ Both 

A5. Excluding the training session which you are currently attending, have you ever attended training sessions, 
workshops, or seminars to prepare you for a mentoring position(s)? 

i □ Yes 

o □ No — > GO TO A7 
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A6. As part of preparation for your previous mentoring position(s), did you receive training on . . . 







MARK (X) YES OR NO 
FOR EACH 






Yes 


No 


a. 


Coaching strategies? 


i □ 


o □ 


b. 


Content-focused coaching in literacy/language arts? 


i □ 


0 □ 


c. 


Content-focused coaching in mathematics? 


i □ 


0 □ 


d. 


Conducting classroom observations? 


i □ 


0 □ 


e. 


Giving effective feedback? 


i □ 


0 □ 


f. 


Leading study groups? 


i □ 


0 □ 


g- 


Analyzing student work? 


i □ 


0 □ 


h. 


Working with adult learners to set goals? 


i □ 


0 □ 


i. Roles and responsibilities of a mentor? 


i □ 


0 □ 


j. Helping teachers with classroom management? 


i □ 


0 □ 


k. 


Helping teachers with lesson planning? 


i □ 


0 □ 



A6. As part of your previous mentoring experience, how often did you . . . 







MARK (X) ONE FOR EACH 






Never 


Weekly 


Bi- 

Monthly 


Monthly 


A Few 
Times a 
Year 


Upon 

Request as 
Needed 


a. 


Observe teachers and give them 
feedback on their practice? 


oD 


i □ 


2 n 


3 n 


4 □ 


sD 


b. 


Conduct/lead study groups on 
teaching and learning? 


oD 


i □ 


2 n 


3 n 


4 □ 


sD 


c. 


Review and analyze a portfolio of 
information collected by teachers? . 


oD 


i □ 


2 n 


3 n 


4 □ 


sD 


d. 


Work with teachers to set goals to 
improve their practice? 


oD 


i □ 


2 n 


3 n 


4 □ 


5 □ 


e. 


Work with teachers to identify 
strategies for effective instruction? . 


oD 


i □ 


2 n 


3 n 


4 □ 


sD 


f. 


Help teachers plan lessons? 


o □ 


i □ 


2 n 


3 n 


4 □ 


sD 


g- 


Help teachers with behavior or 
classroom management? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 n 


3 n 


4 □ 


sD 


h. 


Have teachers observe teaching by 
you or others? 


0 □ 


i □ 


2 n 


3 n 


4 O 


sD 



A8. How did you obtain this current mentor position? 

1 □ Applied voluntarily, on my own 

2 □ Someone in the district approached me to apply for the position 

3 □ Assigned 

4 □ Other (Please specify) 
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B. PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 



B1 . Please describe your postsecondary degrees in the chart below. 



A. 




B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


Year Degree 






Name of College 






Received 




Type of Degree 


or University 


Major Field of Study 


Minor Field of Study 




i □ 


Associate’s 










2 □ 


Bachelor’s 










3 □ 


Master’s 










4 □ 


Other (Please specify) 










1 □ 


Associate’s 










2 □ 


Bachelor’s 










3 □ 


Master’s 










4 □ 


Other (Please specify) 










1 □ 


Associate’s 










2 □ 


Bachelor’s 










3 □ 


Master’s 










4 □ 


Other (Please specify) 









B2. Are you currently working toward an advanced degree (for example, Master’s, Ed.D., or Ph.D.) or additional 
credits? 
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B3. From the list below, select the areas in which you are certified. 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

1 □ General elementary education 

2 □ Bilingual education 

3 □ Special education (Please specify area of certification) 

4 □ A specific subject area or areas (Please specify) 

5 □ Other (Please specify) 

6 □ Not certified 

B4. Are you working toward additional certification? 

1 □ Yes — > (Please specify) 

0 □ No 

B5. Have you been certified through the National Board of Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS)? 

2 □ Yes — > (Please specify area of certification) 

1 □ No, but I’m working toward NBPTS certification now — > (Please specify area of certification) 
o □ No 
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B6. For how many school years have you been a teacher? 

| | | NUMBER OF YEARS 

B7. What grades have you taught? 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

x □ Prekindergarten 

0 □ Kindergarten 

1 □ 1st 

2 □ 2nd 

3 □ 3rd 

4 □ 4th 
s □ 5th 
e □ 6th 

7 □ 7th 

8 □ 8th 

9 □ 9th - 1 2th 

B8. What was the most recent school year in which you taught? 

(Indicate school year: e.g., 2004-2005) 

B9. Have you worked in education in a position other than as a teacher? 



1 □ Yes 

0 □ No GO TO Cl 

Y 

BIO. Please indicate any other education positions you have held. 




1 . l_l_l 



2 . |_|_| 

3 . |_|_| 
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Cl . In what year were you born? 

I_l_l_l_l year 



C. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



C2. What is your ethnic background? 

1 □ Hispanic or Latino 

2 □ Not Hispanic or Latino 

C3. Mark the box or boxes that best describes your race. 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

1 □ American Indian or Alaska Native 

2 □ Asian 

3 □ Black or African American 

4 □ Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander 

5 □ White 

C4. Are you male or female? 

1 □ Male 

2 □ Female 

C5. Please PRINT your name, home address, and telephone number. This information will be used to contact you 
if there are questions about survey responses. 

Your Name: 

Street Address: 

City: State: Zip Code: 

Home Telephone: (|_|_|_|) - 1_|_|_| - 1_|_|_|_| 

Area Code Number 

Cell Phone Number: (| | | |) - 1 | | | - 1 | | | | 

Area Code Number 

Home Email Address: 

Work Email Address: 

Thank you for completing this survey. 

Please return this survey to the Mathematica representative at the training. 
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OMB No.: 0000-0000 
Expiration Date: xx/xx/xxxx 

6137-089 



Mobility Questionnaire 

Study of Teacher 
Induction Programs 

Induction refers to a program of professional development and support for beginning teachers. Teacher induction programs 
consist of various components and activities and often include mentoring and professional development workshops. 

The questions on this form ask about your employment status and your job satisfaction. For each item, please mark only 
one answer, unless instructions say to “MARK ALL THAT APPLY.” Thank you very much for helping us to learn more about 
teacher mobility and job satisfaction. 

We want you to know that: 

1. We are asking you these questions to gather information about new teachers’ career 
decisions and their experiences with teacher induction. 

2. You may skip any questions you do not wish to answer however, we hope that you answer 
as many questions as you can. Your answers to questions will not affect your eligibility for 
any public program. 

3. Your answers will be kept confidential. 

Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. (MPR) 

Princeton, NJ 

pnemeth@mathematica-mpr.com 

www.mathematica-mpr.com 

For questions, call Pat Nemeth at 800-XXX-XXXX 

The U.S. Department of Education wants to protect the privacy of individuals who participate in surveys. Your answers will 
be combined with other surveys, and no one will know how you answered the questions. This survey is authorized by law 
(1) Sections 171 (b) and 173 of the Education Sciences Reform Act of 2002, Pub. L. 107-279 (2002); and (2) Section 9601 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), as amended by the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act of 2001 
(Pub. L. 107-110). 



According to the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1995, no persons are required to respond to a collection of information unless it displays a valid OMB 
control number. The valid OMB control number for this information collection is xxxx-xxxx. The time required to complete this information collection is 
estimated to average 20 minutes per respondent, including the time to review instructions, gather the data needed, and complete and review the 
information collected. If you have any comments concerning the accuracy of the time estimate(s) or suggestions for improving this form, please write to: 
U.S. Department of Education, Washington, DC 20202. if you have comments or concerns regarding the status of your individual submission of this 
form, write directly to: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, 555 New Jersey Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20208. 

i * 





BARCODE LABEL 
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SECTIONS A - I OMITTED 



INTRODUCTION 

We appreciate your continued participation in the study of Teacher Induction for the U.S. Department of 
Education. In this survey, we want to learn about your current employment status, job satisfaction, and 
additional education opportunities. 

J. EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

YOU MAY USE EITHER A PENCIL OR A PEN. 

This section asks about your current employment status. 

J1 . Are you currently teaching? 

i □ Yes 

0 □ No — > GO TO SECTION K 

J2. Which grade(s) do you currently teach? 

x □ Prekindergarten 

0 □ Kindergarten 

1 □ 1 st 

2 □ 2 nd 

3 □ 3rd 

4 □ 4th 

4 □ 5th 

5 □ 6th 

6 □ Other (Please specify) 

J3. Are you currently teaching at . . . 

1 □ The same school you started in at the beginning of last year — > GO TO SECTION L 

2 □ A different school 

J4. Which of the following best describes your current employment status? 

1 □ Teaching in a new school, in the same district 

2 □ Teaching in another district 

3 □ Teaching in a private school 

4 □ Teaching in a parochial school 
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J5. Record the information for your current school. 



School Name:. 

School District 

City: 

State: 

J6. — | Using the scale provided, indicate how important each of the following reasons was to your decision to leave 
the school you started at in the beginning of last year. 

How important is the reason you left the school? 
MARK (X) ONE BOX ON EACH LINE 



Reasons for Leaving School 


Not at All 
Important/NA 


Somewhat 

Important 


Very 

Important 


Extremely 

Important 


a. 


Involuntary transfer 


i □ 


2 o 


30 


4 □ 


b. 


Moved out of the area 


i □ 


2 o 


30 


4 □ 


c. 


Changed my residence due to my spouse/partner 
changing jobs 


i □ 


20 


30 


4 □ 


d. 


Salary or benefits 


i □ 


20 


30 


4 □ 


e. 


Job security 


i □ 


20 


30 


4 □ 


f. 


Opportunities for desirable teaching assignment 
(subject area or grade level) 


i □ 


20 


30 


4 □ 


g- 


Workplace conditions (e.g., facilities, classroom 
resources, school safety, parent and community 












support) 


i □ 


20 


30 


4 □ 


h. 


Dissatisfied with administrative support at last year’s 
school 


i □ 


20 


30 


4 □ 


i. Principal’s leadership 


i □ 


20 


30 


4 □ 


j. Changes in responsibilities 


i □ 


20 


30 


4 □ 


k. 


Challenges of implementing new reform measures 


i □ 


2 □ 


30 


4 □ 


1. Difficulty with colleagues 


i □ 


20 


30 


4 □ 


m. 


Autonomy over my classroom 


i □ 


2 □ 


30 


4 □ 


n. 


Inadequate time to prepare lesson plans 


i □ 


2 □ 


30 


4 □ 


0. 


Professional development opportunities 


i □ 


20 


30 


4 □ 


P- 


Not asked to return to the position 


i □ 


20 


30 


4 □ 


q- 


Some other reason (Please specify) 


i □ 


20 


30 


4 □ 



J7. Of the reasons you listed above (a-q), please indicate the letter 
associated with the single most important reason you left the 

school you started at in the beginning of the last year letter of single MOST 

IMPORTANT REASON 



Zip: 
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J8. When did you leave the teaching position you started in at the beginning of last year? 



1 □ End of 2005-2006 school year 

2 □ Other time: | | | MONTH 

l_l_l_l_l year 



J9. When did you start your current position? 

1 □ Beginning of current school year 

2 □ Other time: | | | MONTH 

l_l_l_l_l year 

GO TO SECTION L 
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K. INFORMATION ON LEAVING THE TEACHING PROFESSION 



In this section, you are asked about the reasons you left the teaching profession. 

K1 . — | Using the scale provided, indicate the level of importance EACH of the following played in your decision to 
LEAVE THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 





1 


How important was this reason in your decision to leave? 


Reasons for Leaving Teaching Profession 




MARK (X) ONE BOX ON EACH LINE 






Not at All 
Important 


Somewhat 

Important 


Very 

Important 


Extremely 

Important 


a. 


Decided to change my residence 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 n 


4 □ 


b. 


Changed my residence due to my spouse/partner 
changing jobs 


i □ 


2 n 


3 n 


4 □ 


c. 


Pregnancy/child birth 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


d. 


Child rearing 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


e. 


Health (self) 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


f. 


Health (family member) 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


g- 


Other family or personal reasons 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


h. 


Wanted to teach in a different state but my state 
teacher certification was not accepted there 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


i. Was laid off or involuntarily transferred 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


j. For better salary or benefits 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


k. 


To pursue another career 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


1. To take courses to improve career opportunities 

WITHIN the field of education 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


m. 


To take courses to improve career opportunities 
OUTSIDE the field of education 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


n. 


Poor opportunities for professional advancement 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


0. 


Lack of resources/materials/equipment 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


P- 


Difficulty with colleagues 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


q- 


Inadequate time to prepare lesson plans 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


r. 


Student discipline problems 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


s. 


Poor student motivation 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


t. 


Inadequate support from administration 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


u. 


Poor principal leadership 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


V. 


Teacher burnout 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 


w. 


Some other reason (Please specify) 


i □ 


zD 


3 n 


4 □ 



Of the reasons you listed above (a-w), please indicate 
the letter associated with the single most important 
reason you left the school 



LETTER OF SINGLE MOST 
IMPORTANT REASON 
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K3. What date did you stop teaching? 

I_l_l / l_l_l / l_l_l_l_l 

MONTH DAY YEAR 

K4. How likely is it that you will return to a teaching position in the future? 

MARK (X) ONL Y ONE BOX 

1 □ Definitely will return 

2 □ Probably will return 

3 □ Not sure, but likely 

4 □ Not sure, but unlikely 

5 □ Probably will not return 

e □ Definitely will not return — > GO TO K6 

K5. If you did return to teaching, when would you expect to return? Even if you are not sure, your best guess is 
fine. 

MARK (X) ONL Y ONE BOX 

0 □ This school year 

1 □ Next year 

2 □ In 2 years 

3 □ In 3 years 

4 □ In 4 years 

5 □ In 5 years 

e □ More than 5 years from now 

K6. What is your current employment status: 

MARK (X) ONL Y ONE BOX 

1 □ Working for pay, full-time (35 hours per week or more, on average) — > GO TO K9 

2 □ Working for pay, part-time 

3 □ Not employed 

K7. Which of these conditions describes your main activities during the week? 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

1 □ Working — > GO TO K9 

2 □ Seeking employment 

3 □ Caring for children or other relatives at home 

4 □ Volunteering at least 20 hours per week 

5 □ Part-time student — > GO TO Ml 

6 □ Full-time student 

7 □ Something else (Please specify) 
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K8. What type of positions are you seeking? 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

1 □ Classroom teaching position in a public school 

2 □ Classroom teaching position in a private school 

3 □ Classroom teaching position in a parochial school 

4 □ Other teaching position, such as supplemental reading or math 

5 □ Education related, non-teaching position 
e □ Other field (Please specify) 




K9. Are you employed by a government employer, private non-profit employer, private for-profit employer, 
or are you self-employed? (If you have more than one job, please answer for the one you consider your 
primary job.) 

1 □ Government 

2 □ Private non-profit 

3 □ Private for-profit 

4 □ Self-employed 

K10. What type of position are you in now? Please list the position title or a descriptive name of the position. 

Position: 

K1 1 . What are your main duties in this position? 

Main Duties: 

K12. What type of employer do you work for? If you do not wish to list the name of your employer, you may write 
in the type of employer (for example, “public school district,” “textbook publisher,” or “retail store”). 

Employer or Type of Employer: 

K13. What is your current salary? 

AMOUNT $ 
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L. SATISFACTION 



LI. Thinking about your current teaching position, how satisfied are you with EACH of the following aspects of 
teaching? 

LI. How satisfied are you? 



Satisfaction with the Aspects of Teaching 


MARK (X) ONE FOR EACH ITEM 


Very 

Dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

Dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

Satisfied 


Very 

Satisfied 


a. 


Support from administration for beginning teachers 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


b. 


Availability of resources and materials/equipment for 












your classroom 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


c. 


Your input into school policies and practices 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


d. 


Autonomy or control over your own classroom 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


e. 


Student motivation to learn 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


f. 


Student discipline and behavior 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


a- 


Opportunities for professional development 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


h. 


The principal’s leadership and vision 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


i. Professional caliber of colleagues 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


j- 


Supportive atmosphere among faculty/collaboration 












with colleagues 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


k. 


School facilities such as the building or grounds 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


1. Parental involvement in the school 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


m. 


Your grade assignment 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


n. 


The students assigned to you 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


0. 


School policies 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


P- 


Salary and benefits 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


q- 


Professional prestige 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


r. 


Intellectual challenge 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


s. 


Emphasis on standardized test scores 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 


t. 


Workload 


i □ 


2 □ 


3 □ 


4 □ 
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M. CONTINUING EDUCATION 



Ml. Have you taken educational courses, received additional certification, or received an additional degree in the 
past year? 

NOTE: Please do not include inservice or district classes. 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

1 □ Yes, taken educational courses 

2 □ Yes, received additional certification 

3 □ Yes, received additional degree 

4 □ No— > GO TONI 

M2. Did you receive or are you working toward any of the following degrees or certificates? 

MARK ALL THAT APPLY 

1 □ MS or MA degree 

2 □ MBA degree 

3 □ EdDorPh.D. 

4 □ State certification for elementary education 

5 □ State certification for special education 

e □ Other degrees or certifications (Please specify) 



M3. Which of the following were reasons you took additional courses, received additional certification, or received 
an additional degree? 

NOTE: Please do not include inservice or district classes. 

MARK (X) ALL THAT APPLY 

1 □ To increase salary 

2 □ For professional development in current field 

3 □ To teach in a different grade than the one taught last year 

4 □ For a non-teaching position in elementary or secondary education 

5 □ For an occupation outside elementary or secondary education 
e □ Required to keep your teaching position or certification 

7 □ Other (Please specify) 
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N. PERSONAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



N1. Are you currently married or living with a partner, 
or are you single, separated, divorced, widowed, 
or have you never been married? 

1 □ Married or living with a partner 

2 □ Single, separated, divorced, widowed, or 

never married 



N2. Do you currently own or rent the residence where 
you live, or do you live with your parents? 

1 □ Own (either paying a mortgage or own 

outright) 

2 □ Rent 

3 □ Live at home with parents 

N3. Do you have any children living with you? 

Include birth, adopted, foster, or stepchildren. 

r i □ Yes 

0 □ No— > GOTON5 



V 

N4. How many of your children are . . . 

a. Under the age of 1 ? 

b. Between the ages of 1 and 5? .... 

c. Between the ages of 6 and 11? .. 

d. Between the ages of 1 2 and 1 8? 

e. Over the age of 18? 




N5. Do you live in the same school district where you 
teach? 

i □ Yes 
o □ No 

na □ No longer in teaching 

N6. How far do you live from where you work? 

| | | MILES COMMUTING ONE-WAY 

| | | | MINUTES COMMUTING ONE-WAY 

n □ Not currently working outside the home 
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O. CONTACT INFORMATION 



01. The survey you have completed involves brief follow-ups at later times to learn about teachers’ movements 
in the labor force. Providing the information below is voluntary, not mandatory. The following information 
will help us contact you if you move or change jobs 

Please PRINT your name, your spouse’s name (if applicable), your home address, your telephone number, 
and the most convenient time to reach you. MPR will mail your check to the address you provide below. 



Your Name: 

Spouse’s Full Name: 

(If applicable) 

Street Address: 

City: State: Zip Code: 

Home Telephone: (|_|_|_|) - 1_|_|_| - 1_|_|_|_| 

Area Code Number 

In whose name is the telephone number listed? 

MARK (X) ONE ANSWER ONLY 

1 □ My name 

2 □ Other (Please specify name) 

Cell Phone Number: (| | | |) - 1 | | | - 1 | | | | 

Area Code Number 



02. Please indicate today’s date: 

i_i_i / 1— i— i / i_2_i_q_i_q_i_i 

Month Day Year 
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03. What are the names and addresses of two other people who would know where to get in touch with you 
during the coming years? Please do not list any person who now lives with you. Remember to record the 
relationship of these persons to you (for example, parent, friend, sister, cousin, etc.). 



(1) First Person 

Name: 

Relationship to you: 

Street Address: 

City: State: Zip Code: 

Home Telephone: (|_|_|_|) - 1_|_|_| - 1_|_|_|_| 

Area Code Number 

In whose name is the telephone number listed? 

MARK (X) ONE ONLY 

1 □ Name entered above 

2 □ Other (Please specify name) 



What is the name and address of another person who would know where to get in touch with you during the 
coming years? Don’t list any person who now lives with you . Remember to record the relationship of this 
person to you (for example, parent, friend, sister, cousin, etc.). 



(2) Second Person 

Name: 

Relationship to you: 

Street Address: 

City: State: Zip Code: 

Home Telephone: (|_|_|_|) - 1_|_|_| - 1_|_|_|_| 

Area Code Number 

In whose name is the telephone number listed? 

MARK (X) ONE ONLY 

1 □ Name entered above 

2 □ Other (Please specify name) 



Thank you for completing this survey. Please mail it back to MPR in the envelope provided. 
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